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Your wire and children rate you ace-high, of course. You give 
them complete happiness in a lovely home with good things 
to eat, good clothes to wear, and a fine car to ride in. Maybe 


a pony, too, and a bike! 


You want them to rate you that way always, don’t you? And 
you've thought of how they might get along with- 
out you...They’d still need your home and all 


that goes with it, wouldn't they? How about be- 





ing sure of their future happiness and welfare 
and your own, too? Our Double Duty Dollar plan 


will do that very thing. 





By that plan you can provide a monthly in- 
come for your family and make certain of the education of 
your children, or an income for yourself if 
you live to retirement age—all with the same 


dollars! 





Read the story of how this plan works. It’s 


vital—thrilling—and FREE. Send the coupon. vere:  — 


BANKERS LirE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1879 
DES MOINES 


EVERY PARENT SHOULD READ THIS FREE BOOK 














Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa Lath 


Please send me your story of an ace-high father. 


Name ——E 
Address — 
Cie — —— ——— —E 








Reproduction of our current advertisement appear- 


ing in several. magazines of national circulation. 
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EORGE L. HUNT, vice-presi- 

dent in charge of agencies 
of the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of Boston, 
Mass., will direct the efforts of 
the life insurance business in the 
1937 Life Insurance Week. He 
was born May 25, 1889, at Essex, 
Conn, and educated in the 
schools of that city and at Suf- 
field School. He entered the 
life insurance business as an agent 
for the Phoenix Mutual Life in 
the home office city of Hartford 
in 1912, and later served as a 
supervisor for the same company 
in Connecticut and Rhode Island 
under Manager Clayton Welles 
from 1913 until 1914. Then, from 
1914 until 1919 he served the 
Phoenix Mutual in the south, do 
ing special supervising and re- 
organization work, 

Following this field experience, 
Mr. Hunt became a manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual in Cleveland, 
Ohio, where he remained for the 
next two years. He then joined 


George L. Hunt as manager and 
supervisor in Georgia at age thirty. 





Richard H. Pratt. 





GEORGE L. HUNT 


Vice-president in charge of agencies, 


New England Mutual Life, Hartford. 





Young Master Hunt at age one, be- 
ing held by his Grandmother Mrs. 
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Heeding the call of the sea at age 
sixteen, aboard Europe-bound 


freighter. 








the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America as superinten- 
dent of agencies for a period of 
three years. 

Mr. Hunt left the Guardian to 
join the New England Mutual and 
served that company as a general 
agent until 1931, when he was 
elected to his present position. 
He is a Shriner and member of 
various other Masonic bodies, is 
a member of the Country Club, 
Rotary Club and other civic or- 
ganizations of Hartford. Also he 
is a past president, Hartford Life 
Underwriters Association; presi- 
dent Connecticut Life Under- 
writers Association; was a vice- 
president, National Association 
of Life Underwriters; Director, 
Industrial Bank, Hartford, Conn., 
Morris Plan Bank, Boston; Clay- 
ton Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, Conn.; and trustee, Suf- 
field School, Suffield, Conn. His 
hobbies are horticulture and 
photography and fishing. 






































REPUTATION 


Means a lot to us. We are proud to be known 
throughout the West as the “fair practice” com- 
pany. It is our constant endeavor to strengthen 
this reputation by— 

—Declining to talk with any life 
insurance agent about a connec- 
tion except after reference to his 
company’s Home Office or Man- 
ager. 

—Never accepting applications 
which involve twisting. 

—Refusing to lower our standards 
to get business when in com- 
petition. 

—Aiding the Institution of Life In- 
surance by swelling our ranks 
with NEW and GOOD men from 
outside the business rather than 
direct our Recruiting effort to- 
ward the Agents and Managers of 
other life insurance companies. 
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HE PENN MUTUAL Life In. 


surance Company, whose home 


is on Independence Square in Phila- 
delphia, accounts it a privilege to 
tender to the members of the great 
life insurance fraternity, in Home 
Office and in Field, everywhere in the 
United States and in Canada, its 
heartiest wish that they may have 


A ery Merry Christmas and a 
year in 1937 that shall deserve to 
be called “Happy!” 


WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 














ROCKFORD 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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THE COLONIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
——OF AMERICA— 


Incorporated - 1897 


Nearly 40 years of 
successful growth, 
built on increasing 
and reliable service. 


HOME OFFICE: JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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SPECTATOR 


Christmas Assured 


MERICAN foresight has been ever the framework on which 
American ingenuity has builded to bring into existence the 
veritable fairyland of ease and comfort, enjoyment and lux- 

ury, which mark our present civilization. Every dream has been 
an inspiration to better social conveniences, to improved financial 
practices, to greater industrial and economic progress, and above 
all, to a keener appreciation of a peaceful national disposition. 


Proof of the American capacity for vision and the perserverance 
it instills to bring ideals to fruition and actuality may be interpreted 
through many sources. The banker with proper pride looks at 
the accumulation of ten thousand times ten thousand bank deposits 
as evidence of national acumen and planning whose combined force 
in capitalizing business and commerce has brought life for all to a 
fuller, richer enjoyment. So may the farmer and the industrialist, 
the statesman and the scientist, the engineer and the artist present 
with convincing emphasis a record of their contributions to human 
betterment. Because the future was correctly anticipated as to 
needs and pleasure, inventions, surpassing in scope and utility cen- 
turies of previous achievement, have at the same time been so inti- 
mate in their service that every man has been aided and benefited. 


Life insurance, too, and with logical right may cite as an example 
of preparedness and thrift the story of a vast reservoir of dollars to 
be tapped at will in emergencies by men and women and children 
throughout the land. The power in life insurance, to do good, 
dwarfs the mind’s comprehension with its almost limitless varia- 
tion of usefulness. 


To us, however, American foresight seems better depicted, life 
insurance-wise, by a recital of some individual who, by its aid, 
reared an effective guard against the uncertainty, the neglect, and 
the destructiveness of the future. In this visualization a young 
man with a body healthy and vigorous and with a mind sound and 
serene, the trustee of love’s responsibilities in the persons of a wife 
and an infant, not contented with his present estate looks into the 
years to come. The day is bright with shining sun. There are no 
financial clouds within the horizon. No storm of care and worry 
portend. Yet on such a day this man, mindfub that “where rosy 
pleasure leads there a kindred grief pursues”, raises a shield against 
dark onslaught, unseen but foreshadowed. Through life insurance 
he lifts forever the burden of poverty and distress from the shoul- 
ders of those who have faith in the protection his arms afford. Here 
is embodied life insurance in the fullness of its contribution to 
America, her ideals, her progress, and the opportunity she affords 
all. Typical is this of the intelligence that millions of Americans 
are displaying in erecting effective safeguards against the sorrow 
of tomorrow. 


Today is a day of preparation and anticipation for a season of 
gayety and good cheer. In happy and loving spirit, men in every 
sphere of life, are planning to make this Christmas a merry, joyful 
one for those they adore. In thousands of homes, this Yuletide, 
laughter rings with fear dispelled and want defeated because life 
insurance is the perfect comforter. Life insurance can and will add 
joy and laughter to this Christmas and for each Christmas that 
Providence permits. The happiness and merriment which The 
Spectator and its staff hopes for all this Christmas season will be 
brightened by the inward joy of those who know that by their work, 
tears from many an eye and sorrow from many a heart, have been 
banished from many a home on this Christmas Day and for many 


a Christmas Day to come. 
je A 








URING the past several months 
D much has been said in the public 

press, on the stump, and other- 
wise, about saving America. On the 
one hand we have heard it asserted 
that America has been saved. On the 
other hand we have listened to an 
appeal to have America saved. From 
what America has been saved, we 
have seen and read much. From what 
America was to be saved we have also 
been informed. To” me, the under- 
current of all this discussion and of 
all the attention which has been given 
to this subject has been a consensus, 
on all hands, that America, its insti- 
tutions and its Constitution are well 
worth saving, entirely apart from the 
question of whether the job has or 
has not been accomplished. 

I must, however, confess to having 
indulged in a play on words in select- 
ing a theme for my remarks this eve- 
ning. I do not propose to discuss 
institutional or constitutional ques- 
tions of political import but I do wish, 
under the theme “Saving America,” 
to discuss for a few minutes the part 
which life insurance has played 
through the years, is playing, and can 
play with respect to saving, whether 
as related to the nation as a whole or 
: *Address delivered at the Golden Jubilee 
of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters As- 


sociation, at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on December 7th 
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LEROY A. LINCOLN 
President, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


as related to each of the 130 million 
individuals who make up the nation. 

Organized and calculated saving for 
one’s self or one’s dependents, through 
life insurance, one of the finest fruits 
of civilization, has rendered its great- 
est service to society in our age. No 
other concept has been more potent in 
the direction of useful thrift. The 
idea of mutual cooperation in the at- 
tainment of financial protection for 
one’s family or for one’s self in later 
years (and this idea is equally true 
whether the insurance concerned be 
stock or mutual) has inspired a very 
substantial part of the saving which 
has been done by the American people 
during the last 50 years. 


Solid Foundation 


But to make available a sound in- 
stitution for this useful service to the 
people of the United States was not, 
in itself, enough. The institution 
could be useful only to the extent that 
people learned to use it and actually 
did use it. Its value had to be made 
known. The public conscience had to 
be quickened to the obligation for 
which the institution was designed. 
Men had to learn of the comfort they 
would enjoy—the sense of satisfaction 
to be achieved—from the assurance 
that they had made definite and de- 


“SAVING AMERICA” 


The Part Played by Life Insurance 
in Furthering National and Individual 
Welfare 


By Leroy A. LINCOLN 


President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company* 


pendable provision for the future wel 
fare of their families. Not only we 
who are now privileged to serve in the 
ranks of life insurance, but the nation 
at large, can be thankful that our 
early leaders foresaw the place which 
life insurance should occupy in the 
national economy and were zealous 
preachers of the new gospel they had 
espoused. We may well, on this occa- 
sion, pay a justly deserved tribute to 
their vision in establishing the great 
American agency system. This sys- 
tem, functioning along new and 
original lines, is one of the founda- 
tions of the magnificent structure of 
protection which has had so profound 
an influence upon the social and eco- 
nomic life of the nation. Its early 
leaders had the foresight to see that 
only through aggressive personal 
salesmanship could life insurance ful- 
fill its manifest destiny. America did 
not originate the life insurance idea, 
but it was in this country that two 
factors, which have contributed most 
to its usefulness, were developed. I 
refer to the system of legal require- 
ments for reserves and non-forfeiture 
values, and to the development of 
what has been recognized throughout 
the world as the American Agency 
System. Without established reserves, 
life insurance would have lacked that 
solid foundation which is one of the 
reasons for its growth. Without the 
agency system, a “Saving America” 
could not have been informed of the 
service life insurance was prepared to 
render. In other words, Americans, 
in a typically American way, bor- 
rowed an idea, improved upon it, and 
made it of far greater benefit to them- 
selves than have the people of any 
other country in the world. Despite 
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the fact that life insurance, as we 
now understand it, originated in En- 
gland, America now has about 66 2/3 
per cent of all the legal premium life 
insurance in the world. 

This evening we celebrate the at- 
tainment of age 50 in the life of an 
important body of field men. In 1886 
a group of life underwriters in the 
city of Pittsburgh met together to 
form this now splendid organization, 
the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. The standards of good 
practice which they envisioned have 
been developed through the years. The 
accomplishments of the members of 
the association, and of members of 
similar associations in other localities 
have far outrun the fondest dreams 
of the original organizers. 

The history of the 50 years just 
passed offers a challenge to those who 
are laying the foundations upon 
which the record of the next 50 years 
will be built. Perhaps at no time in 
the history of the world has greater 
emphasis been laid upon the social 
responsibility of the people. Thought- 
ful persons are giving greater and 
greater consideration to the future of 
civilization and it is impossible to 
conceive of a civilization on this con- 
tinent in which life insurance will not 
play an important part. We may not, 
can not, foretell the exact trend of 
future events, but we can truly have 
that vision of continued usefulness 
which was undoubtedly the inspiration 
of the fathers of life insurance under 
conditions far less promising than 
those we face today. 


Then and Now 


There is a striking parallel between 
50 years ago and today. When your 
association came into being, the na- 
tion had just emerged from a period 
similar to that through which we have 
been passing. At the end of 1884 the 
total insurance in force first exceeded 
the total at the end of 1873. It had 
then taken 11 years to lay the founda- 
tion for the long upward climb in the 
total of protection which was to con- 
tinue progressively, with increasing 
pace, and with only minor interrup- 
tions, to present totals then un- 
dreamed of. It has taken this genera- 
tion but a few years to renew its 
forward movement after the first re- 
tarding effects of the depression. Have 
we then any reason for diminished 
faith? Fifty years ago, people were 
not only uninformed; they were 


) ’ctually unbelievers in life insur- 


ance. There was vigorous hostility 
among certain sects. Today the public 
is better informed about life insur- 
ance and believes in it with a faith 
which has been justified by the emer- 


gence of the business, with increased 
strength, from every testing period— 
and there have been relatively many 
—during the past 50 years. 

Picture briefly, the situation of the 
field man of 1886 and the field man 
of 1936. Then there were no well- 
planned and professionally developed 
educational helps for agents. Nor had 
the many modern uses for life insur- 
ance been discovered. Now there are 
not only college courses of value to 
those contemplating entrance into the 
business, but many companies have 
developed their own schools. A pio- 
neer in the vigorous advocacy of 
professional standards for life under- 
writers was your late associate, Mr. 
Edward A. Woods. As one of the 
incorporators and as first president 
of the American College of Life 
Underwriters he and those who 
worked with him have done this busi- 
ness of ours a real service. The 
C. L. U. designation conferred by 
this college has set a definite goal in 
the education of those who recognize 
insurance salesmanship as embodying 
the standards and opportunities for 
high service usually associated with 
a professional career. The courses of 
study now offered in many colleges 
are designed to meet the requirements 
for this degree. 

Fifty years ago there were no well 
planned advertising programs. Now 
an increasing number of companies 
are advertising on a national scale in 
the leading magazines of the country. 
Then there was no broad public inter- 
est in life insurance as an institution. 
Now there is such interest, and the 
daily newspapers give increasing at- 
tention to real news on this subject 
and recognize the place which life 
insurance occupies in the social and 
economic structure of the country. 
Such contrasts could be multiplied 
many-fold but it is sufficient to draw 
from them the conclusion that we are 
now standing at the threshold of still 
greater opportunities. 

Let us glance at the 50-year record. 
I was curious to know how much 
money in premiums paid to legal re- 
serve life insurance companies had 


been set aside by the people of the 
United States during the last half 
century. I am furnished with figures 
showing the total amount of premiums 
paid in during each of the years from 
1886 to 1935 inclusive and their sum 
is sixty billion dollars. To have per- 
suaded people to set aside this huge 
sum of money to be dedicated to the 
purpose of saving families is an 
achievement of which you in the 
agency ranks may justly be proud. By 
far the greater part of this tremen- 
dous sum represents the diligent sav- 
ings of millions of people to whom 
every five or twenty-five cent pre- 
mium, or every fifty dollar premium 
constituted appreciable sacrifice. The 
vast sums set aside each year as pre- 
miums for life insurance are made up 
principally of the small savings of 
people of limited means, designed for 
a sacred purpose and held by the cus- 
todians under a mantle of sanctity 
the like of which surrounds no other 
type of accumulation. 


Growth by Decades 


A better picture of increasing ef- 
fectiveness over the years is to be 
had by a glance at the amount of the 
premiums set aside by “Saving Amer- 
icans,” by ten-year periods. It is a 
most striking fact that, during each 
successive ten-year period the amount 
paid for premiums has about doubled 
the corresponding amount for the last 
previous ten-year period. The pre- 
miums paid in in 1935 (after deduct- 
ing offsetting dividends) amounted to 
about three and one-half billion dol- 
lars as contrasted with about one 
hundred million dollars during 1886. 

Inasmuch as all these premiums 
were designed for a certain purpose, 
let us look at the fulfillment of that 
purpose. The measure of that fulfill- 
ment can be concretely expressed 
only in terms of dollars paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries, but that 
tells the least impressive part of the 
story. It does not tell the more moving 
story of homes saved, of children 
educated, of widows and mothers com- 
forted and protected. The whole 








THE LIFE UNDERWRITER'S RESPONSIBILITY 


11) EAVE the saving of America in a political sense to those duly constituted 

authorities in whom we repose our political trusts. They have dedicated 
themselves to that noble aim and they are entitled to have and will have our 
earnest support as citizens of this great Republic. Meanwhile, we who are identified 
with life insurance, whether on the executive side at our respective home offices 
or as representatives in the field, must dedicate ourselves to serve an ever-widening 
body of men and women committed to saving—to saving for themselves and their 
dear ones and, by that token, to saving America.” 
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gamut of human emotions and ambi- 
tions is woven into the story of saving 
through life insurance. As respects 
the figures themselves, in 1886 the 
amount paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries was $64,000,000, not a 
small sum in those days, but very 
small in the light of the much greater 
totals to which we have since become 
accustomed. Payments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries, beginning with 
the year 1930 and ending Dec 31, 
1936, will aggregate the staggering 
total of $18,500,000,000. 

These and like figures, and their 
significance, should be iterated and 
reiterated, for they not only demon- 
strate in a thoroughly practical way 
the part our business plays in the 
economic and social life of the nation, 
but they are a perpetual challenge to 
us and to our successors, to carry on 
for the future “Saving America.” 


Sales and Management 


The progress which we have been 
discussing cannot be attributed alone 
to aggressive salesmanship. Manage- 
ment has won the confidence reposed 
in it by “Saving America.” The foun- 
dation of the success of the business 
lies in the assurance that obligations 
will be paid when they mature. This 
responsibility rests on management. 
Safety of principal has ever been and 
must ever be the watchword of con- 
scientious management. At the same 
time, we must always be alert to pub- 
lic sentiment and to new demands for 
service. While there have been many 
progressive liberalizations of the life 
insurance contract, these have, of 
necessity, come gradually as their de- 
sirability and feasibility have been 
proven by experience. The contrast 
between 50 years ago and today is, 
in this respect, so great that one may 
well wonder how the contract of 50 
years ago was acceptable at all. Yet, 
those early contracts afforded protec- 
tion available through no other source. 
They served a great purpose, and we 
have seen the magnificent fruits of 
the earlier conservative policy. Fifty 
years ago, if one wanted to travel or 
reside in some parts even of our own 
country, he had to secure a permit 
from his company. It was usual to re- 
quire a 60-day notice before payment 
of claim. There were restrictions 
against engaging in certain occupa- 
tions. There was no liability at all in 
the event of suicide, with certain ex- 
ceptions in unusual cases. There 
were no cash, loan or extended insur- 
ance values. Statements in the appli- 
cation were held to be warranties and 
they were strictly construed. 

Today there are substantially no 
restrictions as to residence, travel or 
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occupation. A claim may not be con- 
tested in the event of suicide after the 
policy has been in force for two years 
(in some companies one year). There 
are liberal guaranteed cash, loan and 
extended term insurance values in all 
legal reserve policies. Statements in 
the application are held to be repre- 
sentations and are liberally construed. 
Policies may be reinstated on liberal 
terms within a reasonable period after 
lapse. Annual dividends are the rule 
in participating policies rather than 
the exception as they were 50 years 
ago. Most of these improvements 
have found their way into law, but in 
all cases they were first introduced 
and perfected by the companies before 
they became a legal requirement. 


The exceedingly valuable service 
now rendered by the companies jp 
safeguarding the proceeds payable to 
beneficiaries through installment and 
annuity options has proved to be one 
of the most desirable features of life 
insurance protection and affords a 
well-rounded service as complete as 
possible in the light of our present 
understanding of our problem. 

These saving Americans, and those 
members of our agency forces who 
have taught them to save, through 
life insurance, have not only bettered 
social conditions in the United States 
very directly but they have also helped 
to develop and support the business 
structure of America. Thus the 
savers while protecting themselves 








HOME for CHRISTMAS 


Here’s one of the magic words of 
the language—HOME. 


Here also is the reason for most 
of the policies we sell. 


Life insurance men are proud 
of the part they take in help- 
ing family providers to keep 
the home-folk protected. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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and their families directly, have made 
an important contribution to the na- 
tional welfare. During most of the 
last 50 years there has been, and there 
will surely continue to be, great need 
for capital in the development of 
America. Every dollar accumulated 
helps to meet this need. Pittsburgh, 
for instance, is a striking example of 
the situation generally. In 1886 the 
population of your area, comprising 
about nine counties, was about 650,900 
and the production of steel for the 
entire United States area was, at that 
time, 2,500,000 tons. Today you have 
here, in the same area, an entirely 
new city, with a population of over 
2,500,000, and you have the capacity 
to produce, in this area alone, over 
15,000,000 tons of steel each year. 
This did not just happen, nor did it 
happen solely because of your geo- 
graphical position and proximity to 
raw material. It happened partly 
because of these factors, partly be- 
cause there were in Pittsburgh men 
of genius and courage, and partly be- 
cause there was capital available to 
help them, with their own, to build 
your great plants. It happened, too, 
because there were railroads, also 
built largely with capital borrowed 
from “Saving America”; to transport 
their products as well as to buy in 
turn from them for growing needs of 
the carriers. It happened, too, because 
there were other cities whose enter- 
prises were being built and which 
used the products of your steel plants. 
It happened primarily because mort- 
gage capital was available to men 
willing to risk their own capital as a 
cushion to protect the conservative 
lender. May we not well wonder, in 
passing, to what extent these business 
men would have risked their capital in 
new ventures if they had not been 
able, through life insurance, to be 
assured of the future protection of 
their families? 
















































Necessity of Saving 





Generally, we save in order to be 
able to meet possible emergencies or 
expected situations in our individual 
affairs. It is not always realized that 
saving, in addition to furnishing a 
bulwark against these personal emer- 
gencies, is also helpful in national 
emergencies. At the same time that 
the eighteen billion five hundred mil- 
lion dollars paid out by life insurance 
companies to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during these last seven years 
met individual emergencies, it also 
helped importantly in the national 
emergency. Public and private agen- 
ties were thereby relieved from bur- 
dens they would otherwise have been 


















compelled to assume. But there are 
still further emergency services of 
life insurance savings. In troublous 
times the life insurance companies 
have furnished a market for securi- 
ties when there were few other 
purchasers. This, in itself, serves to 
protect the whole people against un- 
reasonable and precipitate decline of 
sound security values. The contract 
obligations of life insurance do not all 
mature at one time but are spread 
out over long periods. The natural 
desire of policyholders to preserve 
their family protection at all odds is 
a restraint against precipitate demand 
for cash and loan values. Company 
investments are not thrown on the 
market. The companies can be and 
are indulgent with distressed borrow- 
ers. They can hold acquired real 
estate for the return of a fair market, 
and in these and a thousand other 
ways they can and do contribute to 
the stabilization of economic values 
and act as a bulwark against other- 


wise precipitous declines which could 
only be injurious to the whole body 
politic. The sixty-three million policy- 
holders and the other millions who 
have passed are and have been both 
builders and savers of America. 

We have seen that in the course 
of these efforts to build and save 
America there has been a tremendous 
growth in life insurance in the past 
50 years. The annual life insurance 
premium income received by all United 
States legal reserve life companies 
has reached the enormous sum of 
about three and one-half billion dol- 
lars and the life insurance in force 
has increased from a mere two and 
one-half billion dollars to over one 
hundred billion dollars, while in the 
same period the population has in- 
creased less than threefold. And yet 
the premiums paid by the American 
people have represented only between 
4 per cent and 6 per cent of the na- 
tional income in the last few years, 

(Concluded on page 26) 





THE C. L. U. MOVEMENT 


By WILSON S ick, C. L. U. 


Manager, Reliance Life Insurance Company 


VERY home office executive, every 

principal officer of every home of- 
fice, and every superintendent of 
agencies should sponsor the C.L.U. 
movement. By this I do not mean a 
simple indorsement of the movement 
and recommendation that those who 
are qualified should explore the possi- 
bilities of this movement, but I mean 
a concrete indorsement such as estab- 
lishing a _ series of circulating li- 
braries, located at geographical cen- 
ters and providing the proper text 





Wilson Slick 





books for these searchers after knowl- 
edge. I mean a definite statement or 
commitment by the agency executive 
officer whereby he not only recognizes 
the value of this movement generally, 
but that he realizes the involvement 
of every member of his agency so in- 
clined will redound to the eternal 
credit of his company. 

Suppose, for instance, one man in 
every region, by a study of Business 
Law, secures one valuable idea re- 
garding law, isn’t it reasonable to as- 
sume that that man so fortified will, 
at some time in the near future, be 
called upon to make a decision or a 
recommendation which will either in- 
crease the good-will of his company in 
that community, or which will cause 
an embarrassment to his company in 
that community, possibly litigation. 

Isn’t it a fact also that if the agency 
director of any company had an entire 
group of C.L.U. members as man- 
agers and trainers of new men, that 
his burden would be lightened? Isn’t 
it a fact also that the encouragement 
of the C.L.U. movement within the 
ranks of his own organization would 
provide a proving ground for future 
managerial material? Certain it is 
that an indorsement of the C.L.U. 
movement by an agency executive 
would be the beginning of a more for- 
ward movement of progress for his 
own agency organization. 
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Family Maintenance with 
Convertible Term Policies 


New Security Mutual Life term 
policies for 5, 10, 15, and 20 years 
offer an ideal method of providing 
family maintenance insurance at 
minimum rates. Premium waiver 
and accidental death benefits at 
slight additional cost. It will pay 
you to investigate these new insur- 
ance opportunities. 


Ask about the new Retirement 
Income at 55—a real insurance 
investment. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 














ates _—___ 
OUR LEADERS 


1. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income 
—Adjustment 


2. Retirement Income Endow- 


ments Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 


3. Juvenile Education Endow- 
ments 


4. Attractive General Agent’s 
Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PROMPT SERVICE 


New agents want to know about the service given 
by the company’s underwriting department. Is it 
speedy? Are decisions liberal? Is it fair? Fidelity 
agents answer “yes” to these questions—commend 
the promptness, endorse the sound underwriting— 
approve the fairness. 


Aviation risks are generously treated. Non- 
medical limits still lie between ages 15 and 45. In- 
come Disability is still sold in connection with its 
famous Income for Life plan. Adequate reinsur- 
ance facilities are available. The medical staff are 
in the field frequently to meet agents’ problems. 


The whole department is distinctly agency 
minded and in tune with the friendly policy of the 
management toward policyholder and agent alike. 


Pep ixsux MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 
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MICHIGAN! OHIO! 


WEST VIRGINIA! 
AGENTS WANTED !! 
Write to Ernest C. Milair, Vice President 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 














CHARLES L. PRESTON, President | 
~ 
a _—____— 














An Exceptional Opportunity 





For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 
High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 








— 
a — — 




















MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1935 $790,656.69 
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> 
At Left: 
THOMAS A, BUCKNER 


Chairman of the Board, 
New York Life 


> 
Right: 
ALFRED L. AIKEN 


President, 
New York Life 





WALKER BUCKNER 


Executive Vice-President, 
New York Life 





EXECUTIVES OF NEW YORK LIFE 


HREE important changes in the 
] omtia family. of the New York 

Life Insurance Company were an- 
nounced at the December meeting of 
the board of directors of the company. 
President Thomas A. Buckner was 
advanced to the position of chairman 
of the board; Alfred L. Aiken became 
president and Walker Buckner was 
made executive vice-president. The 
directors also amended the company’s 
by-laws to provide that the chairman 


_of the board be responsible for all 











matters of policy and relegating af- 
fairs of administration to the office 
of president. Biographies of the three 
leading New York Life officials fol- 


low: 
Thomas A. Buckner 


Thomas A. Buckner has served the 
company for more than 56 years. He 


jwas elected president of the New 


York Life on March 11, 1931, and 
has served with distinction through 
the most trying economic and finan- 
tial depression this country has 
known. In this period the company 
substantially increased its assets, 
further strengthened its reserves and 
surplus, and at the same time, 
through its huge payments to pol- 


; ieyholders and beneficiaries, helped 


alleviate the economic distress of the 
nation. 

Earlier in his career Mr. Buckner 
helped to reorganize the New York 
Life agency system and was largely 
responsible for the subsequent growth 
and development of the field organiza- 
tion. Four decades ago he founded 
the Nylic Clubs, the importance of 
which to the agent and to the com- 
pany cannot be over-estimated. Many 
companies in other lines of business 
have since adopted the club idea to 
inspire their sales forces. 

As chairman of the board, Mr. 
Buckner will head one of America’s 
most distinguished business groups. 
He was instrumental in bringing to 
the membership of this board two 
former Presidents of the United 
States and a former Governor of the 
State of New York: Calvin Coolidge, 
Herbert Hoover, and Alfred E. Smith. 
The board of directors is comprised 
of outstanding leaders in the fields of 
banking and finance, railroads, educa- 
tion, public utilities, merchandising, 
and industry. 

Mr. Buckner started with the New 
York Life as an office boy in his 
father’s agency at $20 a month, out 
of which he paid $15 a month for his 
board at home. 


Not content with being a good 
office boy and clerk, he sold life in- 
surance after office hours. 

When he was 21 he went to Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, as an agent and suc- 
ceeded in securing $250,000 of paid 
life insurance his first year. In those 
days—1886—production of a quarter- 
million was equal to a half-million 
today and Agent Buckner was soon 
known as an unusual salesman. 

He attracted the attention of the 
late George W. Perkins, then inspec- 
tor of agencies. for the company at 
Chicago and still later vice-president. 
In 1890, he was sent by Mr. Perkins 
to Wichita, Kan., where he was, first, 
eashier and later, agency director. 
He displayed an unusual talent for 
selecting and training agents, doubled 
the Kansas business the first year 
and was shortly transferred to Kan- 
sas City as agency director for west- 
ern Missouri and Kansas. 

His success in organizing and han- 
dling agencies again won promotion 
and in 1892 he was appointed inspec- 
tor of agencies at Chicago, for the 12 
great Central States, succeeding 
George W. Perkins who had been elect- 
ed a vice-president of the company. Mr. 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Revival of Merger Trend 


While recovery in production of 
new life insurance has been slower 
than life insurance men might wish, 
it does not begin to give the concern 
occasioned by the investment outlook. 
The prospect of increased interest 
earnings, at least within the imme- 
diate future, does not inspire enthusi- 
asm. Plans to combat the adverse 
effects of low investment yields in- 
clude, in the cases of several com- 
panies in the west and south, the 
merging of sound underwriting units. 
Aside from the obvious advantages, 
economic and others, inherent in 
larger operating units, the resultant 
would enable asset distribution on a 
broader basis by permitting invest- 
ments in less liquid but greater in- 
come yielding securities to counterbal- 
ance the cash and government bonds 
now considered essential. 

At least the theory that mergers 
are advisable seems to be endorsed 
in the Irish Free State. The recent 
Irish Insurance Act definitely encour- 
ages amalgamations. The thought 
behind this enactment seems the 
building of corporations not only to 
give the greatest possible security 
but, as well, to support home com- 
panies in an effort to secure much 
of the business formerly written by 
the British companies. 


Life Alone 


According to the Review of Lon- 
don, Harold J. Wiley of the Associa- 
tion of Irish Insurance Brokers, is 
of the opinion that large companies 
with subsidiaries, all of which write 
all lines of insurance including life, 
will now adopt a policy of separation 
with the parent company transacting 
life insurance with the smaller com- 
panies doing the general business. 

In America, with a few most suc- 
cessful exceptions, the practice of a 
single underwriting unit transacting 
both general insurance and life insur- 
ance business, has not been successful, 
even in cases where the life insurance 
company has been a separate financial 
entity. Perhaps the resolution at the 
Commissioners’ Convention calling for 
separation of life insurance and work- 
men’s compensation and liability in- 
surance is another sample of similar 
conclusions arrived at separately. 
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Cedar Rapids Move 


While hardly a substantiation of an 
acceptance of the principle that stabil- 
ity and service could be stimulated 
through merger, there is food for 
thought in the announcement that the 
Cedar Rapids Life, whose president is 
general counsel of the American Life 
Convention, C. B. Robbins, has joined 
the United Benefit of Omaha, Neb. 
This follows an earlier merger, name- 
ly, by the union of the United Mutual 
and the American Central, both of 
Indianapolis. All of these companies 
were thoroughly sound and merited 
and received the confidence of the in- 


suring public. 
* m 


F. B. Wilde’s Comments 


The subject of investments occpuied 
a prominent place in the Eastern 
Underwriter’s pages last week with 
the presentation of a discussion by 
Frazar B. Wilde, president of the Con- 
necticut General Life of Connecticut, 
on farm ownership and management. 
Mr. Wilde recounts his impressions 
on this presently important topic after 
a visit by him to farm property now 
owned by his company in several 
states, presumably taken under fore- 
closure. 

Incidentally, on December 31, 1935, 





C. B. Robbins 
His company, the Cedar Rapids Life, 
merged with the United Benefit Life of 
Omaha 


the Connecticut General, according to 
The Spectator Compendium, owned 
farms valued at $13,761,542 distribut- 
ed over ten states. The company also 
had, according to the same book, farm 
mortgages totaling $9,568,831. Total 
farm properties owned by life insur- 
ance companies on December 31, last, 
according to The Spectator, aggregat- 
ed approximately $665,000,000. To 
this figure may be added farm mort- 
gages amounting to, on December 31, 
last $1,055,000,000. Between the two 
of them they represent 7.4 per cent 
of the total assets. 


Farm Futures 


Mr. Wilde is, in general, optimistic 
about the future and the ultimate re- 
turn from his company’s investment 
in farms. Farm difficulties, in his 
opinion, are essentially due to price 


maladjustment including a badly dis-- 


torted relationship between the farm- 
er’s income and his fixed expenses. 

Mr. Wilde gives an intimate picture 
of the program undertaken and the 
progress thus far made by his com- 
pany in putting its farm properties 
on a profitable earning basis. Mr. 
Wilde probably reflects the attitude 
of other executives of life insurance 
in stating that his company has no 
desire to be directly engaged in agri- 
culture but that conditions beyond its 
control involuntarily forced it into 
this field. Duty to policyholders’ de- 
mands he believes that there must be 
recovered the maximum amount from 
this involuntary investment that con- 
servative management dictates. 

His answer to his own question— 
How long shall we be in the business 
of farming? “Probably for quite a 
few years yet. We anticipate two 
betterments, one due to our skill as 
farmers, and one due to progress in 
our program for rehabilitation of the 
properties.” To the query—Are we 
discouraged?—his answer is “no”— 
“In fact, the best answer is that we 
would loan money today on a good 
farm at a fair rate if given the oppor- 
tunity, and are doing so.” 


Section 20 Provision 


Point to be remembered in connec- 
tion with the ownership of farm mort- 
gages: Section 20 of the New York 
Insurance Law, which is the pattern 
followed by most of the states, pro- 
vides that real estate not required for 
home office accommodation must be 
sold and disposed of within five years 
after the company has acquired title 
to it unless it procures a certificate 
from the Superintendent of Insurance 
permitting an extension of time. 
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The company must show that its 
interests will suffer materially by the 
forced sale of the real estate acquired, 
before it may obtain this certificate. 
The granting of the certificate is dis- 
cretionary with the Superintendent as 
is also the duration of the period. 
Previous to the depression, it was 
the practice of life insurance com- 
panies to dispose of real estate ac- 
quired through foreclosure almost 
immediately after its acquisition. 
However, due to the tremendous drop 
in real estate values, including farm 
properties, during the depression 
years companies, in order to secure 
their investments, were compelled to 
retain possession of such real estate 
until such time as conditions favor- 
able to profitable sales were at hand. 
Mortgages were granted, for the 
most part, on a reasonable and con- 
servative basis and their forced liqui- 
dation during a period of depressed 
values would have jeopardized the in- 


vestment. es 


Brother O’ Malley 


At the recent Commissioners Con- 
vention in Hot Springs, among the 
matters about which R. Emmett 
0’Malley, commissioner of insurance 
of Missouri, unburdend himself to his 
fellows as disturbing to his peace of 
mind, was the attitude of the Knights 
of Columbus, a fraternal insurance 
order of which he was for thirty-two 
years a member, in refusing his exam- 
iners admission to its offices and ac- 
cess to their books. Mr. O’Malley 
asked for united support to compel 
this Society to submit to his demands. 

Commissioner Blackall of Connecti- 
cut, who had conducted an examina- 
tion of the Association, as of January 
1, 1936, explained the elimination of 
the Missouri examiners therefrom as 
being due to a regrettable and un- 
avoidable misunderstanding for which 
he apologized to Mr. O’Malley. 

In any event, the examination of 
the Knights of Columbus as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, submitted under date of 
August 20, 1936, and recently released 
by the Connecticut Department, 
showed that the Society has assets of 
$44,045,769. Its reserves include that 
for outstanding certificates of $35,- 
998,182, for suspended mortality 
$151,292 and for investment contin- 
gency $250,000 and total $36,399,474. 
Unassigned funds amounted to $7,- 
237,505. 

In concluding the report, Associate 
Actuary of Connecticut, Hartwell L. 
Hall, who was in charge of the exam- 
ination, states: ‘We are satisfied as 
a result of our examination that the 
Society is in good financial condition 
and that its affairs have been effi- 
ciently and ably managed.” 
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Not Exactly a New Role; Just a New Setting 


Pacific Mutual Life 


Within 24 hours after Judge Henry 
M. Willis approved in Superior Court 
the plan for the rehabilitation of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, Samuel] L. Car- 
penter, Jr., California’s Insurance 
Commissioner, hastened to Hot 





F. L. Morton Resigns 
Position As Manager 


ORREST L. MORTON, well-known tax 

expert and frequent contributor to 
The Spectator, has resigned the man- 
agership of the New York Life office at 
250 Park Ave., New York City, and will 
devote all of his time after the first of 
January to personal production. Mr. 
Morton will remain with the New York 
Life and will continue to make the Park 
Ave. address his headquarters. He plans 
to attend the agency directors annual 
meeting at St. Petersburg, Fla., early in 
January and will spend the rest of the 
month on vacation in Florida. 

Mr. Morton has been connected with 
the life insurance business for more than 
twelve years, starting as a part-time 
agent with the Gotham Agency of the 
Equitable, under direction of Alexander 
Patterson, in New York. He joined the 
New York Life as organizer and director 
of the company's Agency Service Bureau 
in the home office in 1924 and continued 
in that position for ten years. He has 
been manager for the New York Life at 
250 Park Ave. for the past two years 
during which time he has devoted much 
of his time to writing and speaking on 
life insurance tax problems in addition to 
building up the business of that branch 
and to maintaining a large volume of 
personal business. 





Springs, Ark., and his fellow-commis- 
sioners. Here he won almost uni- 
versally commendation for his work 
and planning. A commissioner 
passed a resolution heralding the 
work as an outstanding contribution 
to the business of life insurance. It 
may have been too much to expect 
unanimous approval and so one or 
two voiced objections. 

The insurance press, where expres- 
sion was recorded, reflected the opin- 
ion held by executives and fieldmen. 
Regretting on the one hand that the 
situation ever arose, The Weekly Un- 
derwriter believes that life insurance 
has gained by the conclusion reached 
in the case. It feels “that the most 
equitable plan available has been 
established” and “that the Pacific 
Mutual can now go forward with con- 
fidence and the assurance that its 
future can be as brilliant as its past.” 

The National Underwriter calls 
upon life insurance men throughout 
the country to get behind the em- 
ployees and agents of the Pacific 
Mutual and assist them in every way 
possible. 

Of course the real way for every 
life insurance man to help the Pacific 
Mutual work out its salvation and so 
give full protection to policyholders, 
is to drop all unfair competitive prac- 
tices and refer only to the Pacific 
Mutual as a solvent, financially ap- 
proved life insurance company which 
is ably supervised and managed and 
worthy of the confidence of the in- 
suring public. 
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§ Figures prior to 1931 are those of Western States Life. tFormerly the Mutual Life of Baltimore; name changed 1935. 
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Life Insurance Sales 
Climb But Slowly 


Unless the ordinary producers have 
been registering substantial gains 
over last December thus far in the 
month—or unless they do so in a most 
hectic manner during the balance of 
it—it would appear that the year 
1936, for which everyone had such 
fond hopes, might show a compara- 
tive decline in new life sales. New 
production during the month of No- 
vember was 1.9 per cent more than 
in November of last year, while the 
total for the first 11 months of this 
year was 1.8 per cent below that for 
the corresponding period of 1935. 

These facts were reported today 
by the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. The report 
summarizes the new paid-for business 
—exclusive of revivals, increases, and 
dividend additions—of 40 companies 
having 83 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

For November, the new business of 

ali classes written by the 40 com- 
panies was $709,051,000 against $696,- 
074,000 during November, 1935—an 
increase of 1.9 per cent. New ordi- 
nary insurance amounted to $429,- 
081,000 against $451,685,000—a de- 
crease of 5.0 per cent. Industrial 
and group insurance, however, showed 
increases. Industrial insurance was 
$236,846,000 against $207,408,000— 
an increase of 14.2 per cent. Group 
insurance was $43,124,000 against 
$36,981,000—an increase of 16.6 per 
cent. 
. For the first 11 months, the total 
new business of these companies was 
$7,842,210,000 against $7,985,136,000 
—a decrease of 1.8 per cent. 


METROPOLITAN LIBERALIZES INDUSTRIAL 


POLICIES; SIX MONTH NONFORFEITURES 


A new edition of industrial policies 
in which many of the former provi- 
sions have been greatly liberalized 
will be issued by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company on and after 
Jan. 1, 1937, according to an an- 
nouncement by Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of the company. 

The principal changes are: 

Provision for nonforfeiture values 
after six months, instead of three 
years as heretofore. 

Provision for the designation of a 
beneficiary. 

Elimination of unnecessary restric- 
tions and phraseology. 

The automatic nonforfeiture provi- 
sion is that in the event of lapse after 
premiums have been paid for six 
months or more, the policy will be 
continued in force for a stated period 
as paid-up extended term insurance, 
without the loss of eyesight or limbs 
or accidental death benefit provisions. 
Heretofore the automatic nonforfei- 
ture provision has been reduced paid- 
up insurance after three years. After 
premiums have been paid for five 
years or more, application may be 
made within 13 weeks from the date 
to which premiums have been paid 
either for paid-up life insurance 
(paid-up endowment in case of endow- 
ment policies) of reduced amount or 
for the cash surrender value provided 
by the policy, in lieu of the automatic 
extended term insurance. 

The designated beneficiary will be 
recognized by the company in the 
settlement of death claims, provided 
the beneficiary surrenders the policy 
with due proof of death within 30 
days after the death of the insured. 


In case the beneficiary does not com- 
ply with this requirement, or if the 
beneficiary is a minor, or the estate, 
or is dead, the facility of payment 
clause will apply. The proposed bene- 
ficiary must have a substantial in- 
surable interest in the life proposed 
for insurance. 

The Metropolitan also has an- 
nounced the discontinuance of its 
weekly premium 15-year endowment 
policy. The minimum age for indus- 
trial monthly premium policies has 
been reduced from 11 to 10 next 
birthday. 





John M. Riehle Dies 


John M. Riehle, one of the leading 
insurance men of New York City and 
president of John M. Riehle and Com- 
pany, Inc., insurance brokers, died at 
his home in Manhasset, Long Island, 
this morning in his seventy-fourth 


year. 
His fortieth anniversary in the in- 
surance business and as_ general 


agent, the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, was the 
oceasion for nation-wide tribute, Nov. 
16, last. 

Mr. Riehle was born in New York 
City on March 22, 1863, and is one 
of that company of native New 
Yorkers who achieved success and 
made a name for himself that spread 
beyond the borders of his birthplace. 

Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. 
Clara Riehle, and three children, 
Clarisse Hoff, Ottilie Riehle, and 
Theodore M. Riehle, who was his 
business associate for the past 24 
years. 































































































INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1916 TO 1935, INCLUSIVE 

| AVERAGES 
NAMES OF 1916} 1917) 1918) 1919) 1920) 1921) 1922] 1923) 1924) 1925) 1926) 1927) 1928) 1929) 1930) 1931) 1932] 1933] 1934) 1935 1916 | 1921 | 1926 | 1931 | 1916 
COMPANIES to to to to to 
1920 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935 | 1935 
4.54] 5.23) 6.17) 6.51| 7.45) 7.12) 7.20) 7.07| 7.13) 7.08) 6.79) 6.67) 6.23) 5.87) 5.59) 5.61) 5.12] 4.97) 4.70 6.12 | 7.12 | 6.18 | 4.96 | 5.70 
5.17) 5.19) 5.20) 5.13; 5.43) 5.61) 5.68) 5.64) 5.75) 5.71) 5.60) 5.59, 5.48) 5.58) 5.20) 5.33) 4.74) 4.65) 4.94 5.23 | 5.68 | 5.48 | 4.88 | 5.46 
6.23) 6.23) 6.23) 5.22) 6.37) 6.40) 6.26) 6.24) 6.28) 6.21) 6.49) 6.35) 6.38) 6.19) 6.37) 6.59) 5.96) 5.13) 5.31 6.26 | 6.36 | 6.35 | 5.55 | 5.98 
5.55) 5.37) 6.75) 5.93) 5.97) 7.16) 6.70) 6.67) 6.62) 6.55) 6.74) 6.33) 6.13) 6.37) 6.69) 6.33) 5.85] 4.47) 5.28 5.96 | 6.70 | 6.45 | 5.38 | 6.05 
7.92) 7.91) 7.80) 7.59) 7.98) 8.26) 7.87) 7.71| 7.58) 7.35) 7.16) 6.89) 6.44) 6.73) 6.69) 6.50) 6.21) 5.94) 5.51 7.84 | 7.68 | 6.76 | 5.80 | 6.52 
~ State Life, Ind........ 5.99) 5.84) 5.78) 5 69) 5.78) 5.94) 5.91) 5.62) 5.61) 5.55) 5.51) 5.49) 5.44) 5.42) 5.57) 5.57| 5.25) 5.06) 5.06 5.81 | 5.72 | 5.48 | 5.21 | 5.48 
State Mutual, Mass....| 4.83) 4.90) 4.93] 5.03] 5.17] 5.36) 5.43) 5.42) 5.41) 5.47) 5.51) 5.45) 5.59) 5.37] 5.40] 5.48] 5.21) 4.95] 3.94 4.98 | 5.42 | 5.42 | 4.79 | 5.13 
Sun of America........| 4.19] 5.94) 6.05] 5.88] 6.10] 6.41) 6.10) 5.79) 5.76) 5.63) 5.60) 5.67) 5.57) 5.54] 5.32) 5.07] 5.04] 4.48] 4.42 5.76 | 6.26 | 5.67 | 4.62 | 5.15 
Travelers........ -| 5.05) 5.06] 5.01) 5.12) 5.10) 5.32] 5.34) 5.45) 5.34) 5.33] 5.22) 5.24) 5.21) 5.15) 5.13) 5.20) 4.86) 4.36) 4.40 5.07 | 5.41 | 5.18 | 4.59 | 4.92 
Union Central......... 6.51) 6.51) 6.48) 6.35) 6.38) 6.43) 6.49) 6.56) 6.11) 5.93) 5.76) 5.94) 6.05) 5.94) 5.74) 5.37) 4.72) 5.39) 4.98 6.44 | 6.29 | 5.97 | 5.69 | 5.56 
Union Mutual, Me..... 4.49) 4.54) 4.30) 4.84) 4.65) 4.61) 4.48) 4.58) 4.58) 4.57) 4.74) 4.63) 4.75) 4.90] 4.92) 4.90) 4.72) 4.59) 4.48 4.57 | 4.69 | 4.91 | 5.06 | 4.67 
United States Life. .... 5.26) 5.21) 5.39) 5.44) 5.61) 5.54) 5.05) 5.06) 5.26) 4.87) 4.90) 4.92) 5.06) 5.03) 5.06) 5.05) 6.36) 4.57) 4.59 5.38 | 5.43 | 4.99 | 5.21 | 5.19 
Volunteer State........ 6.41) 5.77) 7.71) 7.22) 8.00) 8.18) 7.99) 7.55) 7.42) 7.18) 7.05) 6.94) 6.76) 6.77) 6.72) 7.35) 5.16) 4.78] 5.47 7.18 | 7.59 | 6.83 | 5.54 | 6.37 
West Coast Life....... 5.59) 5.38) 5.90) 5.40) 6.08) 6.62) 6.87) 6.89) 6.72) 6.81) 6.35) 6.25) 6.19] 6.13) 6.08) 5.98] 5.58) 5.16) 4.93 5.70 | 6.79 | 6.19 | 5.33 | 5.88 
Western & Southern....| 4.96) 4.95) 5.04) 5.01) 5.47) 5.76] 6.02) 6.14] 6.15) 6.06] 5.88) 5.83) 5.71) 5.66] 5.67| 5.28] 4.96) 4.62] 5.00 5.12 | 6.03 | 5.73 | 4.98 | 5.37 
Wisconsin Life........ 6.25) 6.09) 6.46) 6.66) 5.83) 6.40) 6.60) 6.59) 6.79) 6.87) 5.99) 6.63) 6.34) 6.09) 5.69) 5.68) 3.38) 5.05) 4.83 6.11 | 6.68 | 6.10 | 4.70 | 5.46 
Averages (100 Co.’s)..| 4.91) 4.94) 4.89] 4.85) 5.02) 5.29) 5.23) 5.38] 5.38) 5.34) 5.29) 5.32) 5.30) 5.33) 5.31] 5.23) 5.08| 4.75) 4.68 AT) 4.90 | 5.34 | 5.31 | 4.95 | 5.09 
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V erdict: 


Incontestability of Policy Contracts 


gotiations attending upon the 

execution of an ordinary con- 
tract are generally missing in the ne- 
gotiation and completion of a contract 
of life insurance. The applicant rare- 
ly submits the ordinary policy which 
he is about to receive to an attorney 
for consideration and advice. Realiz- 
ing this circumstance, the legislatures 
of the various states have provided 
that in the policies of life insurance 
there must be incorporated certain 
provisions which the legislatures be- 
lieve as a matter of public policy are 
essential for the security of the pol- 
icyholder. 


C cotistions formalities and ne- 


New York Provisions 


Among said provisions so required 
to be incorporated is one pertaining to 
the incontestability of the policy un- 
der certain conditions. The wording 
of the statutes of the various states, 
while generally following the same 
form, varies from time to time in de- 
tail and, of course, as different cir- 
cumstances present themselves, has 
been amended to meet the changing 
conditions. The provision covering 
the incontestable feature of a policy 
issued in the State of New York is 
found in Section 101 of the Insurance 
Law. 

Prior to the year 1921 the language 
of the statute with immaterial excep- 
tions provided: 

“The policy shall be incontest- 
able after two years from its date 


of issue, except for non-payment 
of premiums,” etc. 


In 1921 the sub-division was amend- 
ed to read: 


“That the policy shall be incon- 
testable after it has been in force 
during the lifetime of the assured 
for a period of two years from its 
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date of issue except for non-pay- 
ment of premiums,” etc. 


Pre-Amendment Litigation 


Many policies were issued by differ- 
ent companies in which the language 
of the amendment was not incorpo- 
rated by the use of the very words of 
the section. This omission resulted in 
the submission to the courts of dif- 
ferent controversies in order to deter- 
mine the scope and effect of the words 
“in force.” 

As was to be expected, different 
conclusions were reached. One such 
case was Grana v. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 237 A.D. 54. In 
that case an action had been started 
to recover on the policy. While this 
was pending an application was made 
to discontinue the action and for leave 
to serve a second amended complaint. 
The policy involved was issued June 1, 
1930. On Nov. 10, 1930, the insured 
died and in June, 1931, the action was 
commenced. The answer was served 
in November, 1931, alleging fraud on 
the part of the insured, proof of 
which would defeat the action. On 
Oct. 10, 1932, the plaintiff’s motion to 
discontinue the action was denied. 

The policy under review did not 
contain the exact language of the 
statute as to incontestability, but 
read: 

“This policy shall be incontest- 
able after it has been in force for 
a period of two years from the date 
of issue except for non-payment of 
premiums,” etc. 

From the foregoing it is apparent 
that the chronology of the facts out- 
lined is extremely important. To per- 
mit plaintiff to discontinue would ren- 
der the defenses unavailable unless 
the death of the insured prior to the 





termination of the two-year period re- 
moved all limitation upon defendant’s 
right to contest the policy. 

The Court declined to permit the 
discontinuance and regarded the policy 
as still in force so as to permit the 
defenses set up by the insurance com- 
pany to be litigated. 


Effect of False Claims 


The position of the Court taken in 
the Grana case was adhered to in the 
case of Kocak v. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 237 A.D. 780. In 
that case, the policy involved in liti- 
gation was issued Oct. 23, 1929. On 
March 5, 1931, the insured died. The 
action was commenced on April 22, 
1932. On June 2, 1932, the defendant 
answered alleging an affirmative de- 
fense in that the insured, in her ap- 
plication, made false statements con- 
cerning her health and_ thereby 
induced the company to issue a policy. 

Conforming to the mandatory re- 
quirement, the policy contained an in- 
contestability clause in the following 
language: 


“This policy shall be incontest- 
able after it has been in force for 
a period of two years from the date 
of its issue.” 


The Superintendent of Insurance 
had approved the form of policy, even 
though there had been omitted there- 
from, after the words “in force,” the 
remaining words of the amendment 
mentioned in the prior case. Accord- 
ingly, as issued, the clause in the pol- 
icy was in neither the form provided 
by the earlier statute nor by the stat- 
ute as amended. The assured died 
within the period of incontestability 
set forth in the policy, but the action 
was brought after the expiration of 
said period. 

In resisting the plaintiff’s action, 
the insurance company contended that 
the clause should be considered as 
though it in fact contained all the 
omitted words of the statute. Its po- 
sition in reference thereto is set forth 
by the Court as follows: 


“The company also says that the 
words ‘in force’ limited the con- 
tract so that it ceased to be in force 
when the insured died, and that the 
policy may be now contested on the 
ground of misrepresentation in the 
application therefor. To add force 
to these claims the company urges 
that the form of the policy was 
approved, as required by law, by 
the State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance as a ‘substantial’ compliance 
with the statute; and also that vari- 
ous sections of the insurance Law, 
among them sections 86 and 96, 
make use of the expression ‘in 
force’ to designate policies on the 
lives of persons still living, as dis- 
tinguished from unpaid policies 
issued to persons who have since 


died. And thus it is proposed to de- 
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duce a rule of construction from 
those sources.” 


After noting that the question be- 
fore the Court had not been decided 
by the Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York or the United States Su- 
preme Court, the Appellate Division 
disposed of the fact that the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance had approved the 
policy as follows: 


“The fact that the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance, in the exercise 
of his discretion and in the perfor- 
mance of his statutory duty, ap- 
proved the form of the policy in 
question, believing the incontesta- 
bility clause was ‘in substance’ the 
same as that contained in the stat- 
ute, cannot be regarded as af- 
fecting the contractual rights of 
the insured when the _ insured 
does not raise the question. 
Had the company neglected to se- 
cure such approval it would have 
been guilty at least of delinquency 
in not complying with the statute; 
but such failure would not relieve 
the company of its contractual ob- 
ligation, any more than such an 
approval alters the rights of the 
insured as fixed by the contract. 
And again, the Superintendent of 
Insurance may have regarded the 
form of the incontestability clause 
in the policies issued by the de- 
fendant as more favorable to the 
insured than the statute required, 
and for that reason approved it. 
(Ins. Law, § 101, subd. 10.) And 
similarly, the use of the expres- 
sions ‘in force,’ and ‘policies in 
force,’ in sections 86 and 96, and 
perhaps other sections of the In- 
surance Law, have to do with the 
internal administration of insur- 
ance companies, and their relations 
with the State Insurance Depart- 
ment, rather than with the rights 
and obligations of the parties as 
fixed by the insurance contract. 
Such action by the Superintendent 
of Insurance, and such references 
in the statute are not mentioned in 
the policy, nor do they form any 
part of the contract which plaintiff 
here seeks to enforce.” 


The Court then continued to decide 
the effect of the words used in the 
policy under review and concluded as 
follows: 


*“*When the incontestability clause 
provides in effect that the policy 
shall be incontestable ‘after’ a given 
period from the date of issue, with- 
out making use of the words ‘in 
force,’ there are many authorities 
that the contest by the insurance 
company must be started within 
the specified time after the issue 
date; * * * * * * * * and that the 
contest on the part of the company 
must be begun by action, or by an- 
swer when the company is sued 
(Killian yv. Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co.; Grana v. Metropolitan Life 
Ins. Co., 237 A.D. 54). 

Here the appellant seeks the ap- 
plication of a different rule, be- 
cause it has inserted in the clause 
the words ‘in force,’ and to that 
extent has followed the language of 
the amendment If the company 
had used all the language suggested 


by the statute, and had provided 
that the policy should be incon- 
testable after it had been ‘in force 
for two years during the life time 
of the insured,’ it would have ren- 
dered its policy free from question. 
But this it did not do. It omitted 
the words ‘during the life time of 
the insured,’ and thus subjected its 
policy to two constructions. The 
policy is the craftmanship of the 
company, and any ambiguity there- 
in must be construed against the 
company. (Killian v. Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co., Supra; Gerka v. Fi- 
me oy Casualty Co., 251 N. Y. 

The contention that the policy 
is not in force after the death of 
the deceased, as it seems to us, 
cannot be sustained. We believe 
such a doctrine to be opposed to 
the fundamental principles upon 
which a contract rests. When the 
insured has met the terms of his 
contract up until the time of his 
death, only part performance may 
be claimed. There still remains 
proof of death to be submitted in 
behalf of the beneficiaries, and 
payment to be made by the com- 
pany. A contract remains in force 
until it is abandoned, reduced to 
judgment, or performed according 
to its terms.” 


The conclusion reached by the Ap- 
pellate Division was affirmed by the 
Court of Appeals without opinion, 263 
N. Y. 518. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that 
merely obtaining the approval of the 
Superintendent of Insurance to the 
form of policy intended to be used by 
the life insurance company will not 
be sufficient to establish the meaning 
or effect of the words used in said 
policy. 

It further appears that failing to 
strictly follow the language of the 
statute will give rise to vexatious 
questions of interpretation which 
companies are always intent on avoid- 
ing. 


Pacific Mutual Decision 
Appealed to Supreme Ct. 


Later ripples of the Pacific Mutual 
Life case, which officially ended when 
Judge Henry M. Willis in Los Angeles 
approved the rehabilitation plan of In- 
surance Commissioner Samuel L. Car- 
penter, Jr., are that (1) notice of 
appeal from his decision to the Su- 
preme Court of California has been 
filed by Attorney William H. Neblett, 
law partner of Senator William G. 
McAdoo, and (2) the Los Angeles 
County Grand Jury refused to indict 
the officials of the old company, after 
investigating the reported misuse of 
a half-million-dollar corporation fund. 
The new Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. is now licensed in forty of 
the states. 

€ os 


W. J. Graham Discusses 


Social Security Act 


While granting that: “Government 
old-age benefits of some form are here 
to stay irrespective of the constitution- 
ality of the present Social Security 
Act,” William J. Graham, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life of New 
York, in addressing the sixty-fourth 
annual luncheon-meeting of the New 
York Board of Trade at the Com- 
modore last week, criticized the pres- 
ent act for putting the system on a 
reserve basis rather than a pay-as- 
you-go policy. He also expressed the 
hope that the act would soon be 
amended so as to supplement rather 
than exclude private insurance plans. 
He warned against the danger of 
broadening too far the benefits and 
rights or eliminating the contribu- 
tions. ; 
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Study of Successful 
Sales Methods 


Some two years ago Arthur M. 
Spaulding, director of agents training 
for the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety embarked upon a study of the 
“whys” of successful production. 
Why does the average sales of hard 
working, apparently efficient agents 
range all the way from $100,000 an- 
nually to a million or more? He de- 
veloped considerable constructive data 
in his study which he outlined to the 
members of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters last week 
and some of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of success, according to his 
findings, are outlined in the follow- 
ing items: 

One of the first and most impor- 
tant characteristic was ‘‘friend 
maker.” He then went on to ask “do 
you convert your present friends into 
policyholders and your policyholders 
into friends?” He brought out that a 
good many underwriters have gone 
under the impression that there was 
a line of demarcation between the 
two; that some believed that friends 
should not be approached for life 
insurance while others were of the 
opinion that policyholders should not 
be turned into friends. “This business 
of ours is a personal business. In 
this business, it is a question of per- 
sonalities from beginning to end. If 
you have an imaginary line between 
your friends and your policyholders, 
discard it.” 

He went on to declare that it was 
not enough to just belong to luncheon 
clubs and organizations. That “you 
have to go to them and give freely of 
your time and efforts. This business 
is one of contacts. The more organi- 
zations you can be active in, and 
broaden your contacts, the more you 
will become a friend maker.” He 
pointed out that outstanding pro- 
ducers were active in all clubs. 





Try Talking to People 
On Trains 


Another method of developing 
friendship advocated by Mr. Spauld- 
ing is removing the veneer of life. By 
this is meant things like talking to 
people on trains. He cited the case 
of an agent in New York City who 
tried the experiment of writing all his 
business on the subway. “I am a sales- 
man. What do you do?” he would 


say to the man beside him. Generally, 
the other chap would smile and then 
they would start to talk. The agent 
would then pull the man out of the 
subway for a cup of coffee and “over 
the coffee table he is writing busi- 
ness.” 
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Prospecting 


As still another example of this 
method, he told of an Indiana agent 
traveling to New York, who walked 
into the smoking car and struck up 
a conversation with a chap smoking 
a pipe. “I am quite interested in 
your pipe. Would you mind telling 
me what kind it is?” The other fel- 
low not only would, but did. He had 
the pipe made by an old pipe maker in 
New York. A general conversation 
started. The next evening they had 
dinner together. The agent found 
that his new acquaintance was the 
managing director of one of the 
country’s largest corporations. And 
he sold him a large line of insurance 
despite the fact that hundreds of 
agents had attempted to see the man 
in New York and no agent had ever 
been able to get by his secretary. 
The agent then visited the old pipe 
maker. He found that the latter had 
died and that the business was being 
run by two daughters. He mentioned 
his new friend; was told that he had 
bought sixty pipes. The agent bought 
a pipe, too, and then proceeded to sell 
both daughters annuities. 





“Prospect Senser” 


As the second characteristic, Mr. 
Spaulding gave “Prospect senser.” 
And he asked, “Are you able to sense 
situations in which life insurance is 
needed?” Then he said that there 
were too many top drawers filled with 
dog-eared prospect cards which the 
agent thumbed through and then re- 
signed himself to the fact that none 
were any good. Instead, he advocated 
taking a plain piece of paper, ruling 
it off and heading it, “Preferred Pros- 








SUCCESS RECIPE 


C. T. Warren, district agent in Logan, 
Ohio, for The Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company, has organized from 
his personal experiences, the following 
recipe for success in the life insurance 
business: |. Have faith in yourself, 
self-depreciation never won a battle; 
2. Work toward definite ends and with 
a definite purpose; 3. Make your will 
obedient to your desire; 4. Increase 
your self-reliance through persever- 
ance; 5. Undertake everything with a 
fixed purpose; 6. Give your best and 
be satisfied with nothing but the best; 
7. Cultivate a deep interest in anything 
you undertake; 8. Develop all your 
forces so that you can rely upon them; 
9. Be willing to sacrifice for the sake 
of achievement; 10. Be worthy of the 
respect, appreciation and good will of 
your associates. 











pect Work Sheet.” In one column 
“put the names for the week; in the 
next list the situations as to why they 
need life insurance; then the time 
and date of the appointment, and in 
the last column, the result. Let that 
be your objective for the week. Every 
week your success or failure is based 
around this work sheet. It is what 
buys shoes for the baby and bread 
for the table.” 


Picture Life Insurance 
In Action 


Third of the characteristics was 
“Sales Closer,” and Mr. Spaulding re- 
marked that sales closing was one of 
the keys to the entire situation. He 
pointed out that successful agents 
are painting pictures showing life 
insurance in action; are telling true 
stories; painting grass, etc. 

As an example, he cited his own 
experience. A few years ago, dread- 
ing that he might get too far away 
from his field experience, he set him- 
self to make some night calls. He 
called on a young professional man 
who had a wife and two children. 
He had two $1,000 policies that were 
borrowed to the hilt. He had a pretty 
good job, and a home. 

Around that time, Mr. Spaulding 
had written a letter to his wife that he 
had left with his secretary to go to 
his wife after he died. This letter 
said that the Equitable would now 
step in to take his place. That she 
would immediately get so much in 
cash and then an income of so much 
a month for ten years, at which time 
the children would be grown up. At 
the end of that time, she would re- 
ceive an income for life. The chil- 
dren were to get so much for their 
college education. Then there was a 
Christmas check for the wife and 
birthday checks for all of them. 

Mr. Spaulding related how, all ar- 
guments failing, he finally pulled this 
letter on the chap and had him read 
it. “I’ll take the first thing,” said the 
prospect, who already had a cash fund 
for his family, “the $100-a-month in- 
come for ten years.” The crash came. 
The chap lost his job; then his home. 
He worked to keep the insurance in 
force. Then the chap lost his mind 
and was sent to an asylum. “I re- 
ceived two letters from him which he 
managed to smuggle out. There was 
one dominant thought in them; that 
he was now ready to take the second 
policy—-to give his wife an income 
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for life after the first ten years were 
over.” He died shortly afterward and 
his wife came to see Mr. Spaulding 
and mentioned the fact that her hus- 
band had talked about the two policies 
and that she would have an income for 
life. Then he told her that the hus- 
band had only talked about the sec- 
ond policy, but had never taken it out. 
She receives about $96 a month and 
she is leaving $50 each month with 
the company in order to assure her- 
self of an income for life after the 
first ten years. 

“Reach into your kit and use stories 
like this,” emphasized Mr. Spaulding. 
“Tell your story over and over again. 
It’s powerful.” 





Working and Planning 
Ahead 


Mr. Spaulding remarked that often 
agents say that it is impossible to 
plan ahead of time; some chap will 
come in for a loan and play havoc 
with the schedule. Refuting this argu- 
ment, Mr. Spaulding pointed to the 
doctor who not only planned his time, 
but kept his schedule despite emer- 
gencies, etc. He advocated agents 
writing down their plans, signing 
them, and then having them witnessed 
so that they would be a matter of 
record with the agent forced to carry 
them out. He urged that the agent 
try this plan for at least a week. 

He told of visiting the “dust bowl” 
to talk to an agent in that section, 
where a great number of people were 
on relief, who was still leading a 
large agency in the number of cases 
written. Mr. Spaulding asked him how 
he did it. The agent replied that his 
success was based on the law of av- 
erages and on making plans and fol- 
lowing them through. That it took 
two cases for $10,000 volume and 
that to write two cases he had to 
call on 60 or 70 prospects. 





A Three-Way Selling 
Plan 


Last March, Mr. Spaulding related 
an assistant supervisor ef an auto- 
mobile company, making $6,000 a 
year, called to see him and said that 
he had reached the ceiling in his bus- 
iness and asked what life insurance 
had to offer. Mr. Spaulding told him 
and the man went to Washington. 
In his first eight and a half months 
in the business, this chap has led 
two campaigns in the southern terri- 





nate SER REEeneenmme 


PACKAGE PROGRAMMING 
Theodore M. Riehle, N.A.L.U. presi- 


dent, emphasizes that “successful sell- 
ing calls for a return to basic funda- 
mentals." 

“Our selling technique," he de- 
clared, “will have to be built around 
a combination of program selling, rest- 
ing as it does upon an analysis of 
human wants, and package selling. In 
other words, package programming is 
the answer to our selling problem. 

"In connection with the sale of com- 
plete programs stress minimums. Talk 
about the least amount of insurance a 
man needs. Your prospects are ready 
to build new or rebuild old insurance 
programs. Simplify your own thinking 
along these lines." 











tory; is leading the entire company 
in cases alone, and has_ written 
$483,000 in paid-for business. 

His method is quite simple. He 
has adopted a three-way plan, using 
three cards. Two of the cards list 
the reasons why the man might need 
or want life insurance. He lays these 
ecards in front of the prospect and 
makes him cross off himself every 
reason that he does not want. Finally, 
the prospect will come to something 
that he does want, but will add 
that he can’t afford it. The agent 
then gives him the third sheet, which 
is the budget sheet. On this sheet is 
the following: “Would you rather 
drive a $700 car than a $1,200 one in 
order to do the things on the first 
page?” 


‘“*Fundamentals”’ 


The fifth characteristic was “fun- 
damentals—good old-fashioned funda- 
mentals that made this business 
greet.” 

In this characteristic, he said that 
it was essential that the agent be a 
financial controller. “Do you have a 
sound, economic and happy family 
life?” He pointed out that if this was 
not the case, it was necessary for the 
agent to cut his personal budget. 
“You have to make income and outgo 


balance.” 


Specializing on Selling 
To Women 


Zura Ziegler Brown, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., representative of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Company, 
specializes on selling to women and 
has earned herself a place among the 


company’s topnotch producers. She 
classifies her prospects thus: 

1. Young single women. This group 
needs a savings plan that is sys- 
tematic and flexible. Endowments 
often appeal. 

2. Women with dependents. This 
group shoulders the responsibility of 
a man and has need for a similar type 
of protection. Ordinary life policies 
are frequently good remedies. 

3. Married women who have allow- 
ances and know how to save. They 
usually welcome the suggestion of a 
retirement income or a long-term en- 
dowment as a worthy substitute for 
the sugar bow] method of saving. 

4. Women whose husbands are as- 
sured of company pensions. These 
women will need their own pensions 
if their husbands should die. Besides 
they ate already sold on the idea of 
a pension. 

5. Wives or mothers who carry no 
insurance. Women are assets to their 
household and should be insured. 
Help them start a small program. 

6. Women with money of their 
own. These women are more numer- 
ous and more thrifty than is gen- 
erally supposed. Insurance appeals to 
them. The insurance agent should 
too. 





Extra Sales From Extra 
Income 


By far the greatest volume of in- 
surance, and the greatest number of 
policies, is sold to the man who earns 
less than $3,000 a year and the most 
common excuse for not buying is lack 
of ready cash with which to pay the 
initial premium. Even though this 
may not be offered as the reason by 
the prospect, it still remains the big 
obstacle in most cases. And the month 
of December—especially this Decem- 
ber—offers real cooperation in this re- 
spect to the insurance man. There 
are notices in almost every edition of 
the daily newspapers of salary in- 
creases, Christmas bonuses, extra and 
regular dividends, and then there is 
that perennial windfall, the Christmas 
Club millions. 

It is no wonder that December is 
among the leading months of the year 
for the insurance salesman. The 
Christmas Club funds alone should 
account for a _ substantial increase 
everywhere because the savings thus 
accumulated seldom are earmarked 
for the purchase of necessities but, 
on the other hand, are actually saved, 
a little at a time, expressly to serve as 
the nest egg for an investment pro- 
gram. And, of course, life insurance 
should take precedence over any other 
investment plan for the average club 
member. 
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MuTuac Benerit Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


HE 1937 dividend scale shows increases for nearly all ages and policy 

forms, although a few plans at certain durations where the cash values 
are relatively high, show a slight decrease from the 1936 scale. 

As an illustration, under the new 1937 scale on a $1,000 ordinary life 

policy issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the first year is |! cents 
or 2.86 per cent more than under the 1936 scale; at age 35, it is 21 cents 
or 4.86 per cent more; at age 45, 15 cents or 3.20 per cent more and at age 
55, 13 cents or 2.23 per cent more. 

At the end of the fifth dividend year the increase at age at issue 25 is 
15 cents or 3.57 per cent; at age 35, 15 cents or 3.16 per cent; at age 45, 
17 cents or 3.26 per cent and at age 55, 16 cents or 2.24 per cent. 

The rate of interest payable in 1937 on dividends left to accumulate is 
3.50 per cent and compares with 3.75 per cent in 1936. The rate of interest 
payable on policy proceeds left under settlement options is 3.75 per cent 
in 1937 and compares with 4.0 per cent allowed in 1936. 

Under the 1937 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an ordinary life policy will become paid up in 28 years at age 25; 
26 years at age 35; 24 years at age 45 and 23 years at age 50. 

Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 39 
years at age 25; 35 years at age 35; 30 years at age 45 and 27 years ai 
age 50. : 

Using the 1937 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an ordinary 
life policy issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end of twenty years will 
be $4.45 as against $4.64 under the 1936 scale. At aqe 45 the net cost of 
the same policy at the end of twenty years will be $8.31 as against $8.50 
under the 1936 scale. 


1937 DIVIDEND SCALE—MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 
Illustrated Dividends for $1,000—1937 Basis (Amer. 3% Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 





Dividend at ——————_ -- — Age at Issue 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
POE ch ecscecsoseses = 14 sar = = 35 a 94 $37.08 a = $56.93 $72.83 
BD ccceetescecsosoesensess 3.95 43 68 4.84 5.95 7.33 
BD cescececeseseseseesece 4.04 re 30 v1 54 re 80 v1 97 B32 6.29 17.74 
BD cocccececesecocenesess 4.15 4.41 4.66 4.91 5.10 5.55 6.63 8.13 
BD cocccocsceccrcccessconss 4.24 450 4.78 5.02 5.24 5.82 6.97 8.53 
DB ccccccescecencesceeses 435 4.61 4.89 5.12 5.39 6.10 7.31 8.92 


Total dividends 15 years 69.66 73.92 78.04 83.07 91.37 104.92 124.46 149.75 
Total dividends 20 years 97.95 103.73 110.43 120.09 134.13 154.46 181.91 216.11 


TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 





Dividend at —————- —Age at Issue — 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
ae ebsesanenncbal $30.12 $32.87 $36.22 $40.38 $45.73 $52.87 $62.68 $76.60 
Ceccccceccceccesevoces 3.98 4.22 4.45 4.71 4.87 5.13 5.97 7.34 
H $beOSnseoNEdSeceReReES 4.16 4.42 4.66 4.91 56.08 5.41 6.36 17.78 
D eeseeneegndeeeseennens 4.36 4.62 4.86 5.11 5.29 5.73 6.76 8.21 
& atuce0néesesesdabecses 4.56 4.82 65.08 56.31 5.52 6.06 7.16 8.64 
BE csvesivensetnsesesenes 4.75 6.02 5.30 5.52 5.76 6.42 17.55 9.06 





Total dividends 15 years. 80.93 85.33 89.57 94.44 101.84 113.83 131.27 154.16 
Total dividends 20 years.119.45 125.83 132.82 141.82 154.06 171.53 195.26 225.41 








Mutual Life, New York 


The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has announced the 
adoption of a scale of “standard” 
dividends for 1937 for policies which 
do not provide for incomes in the 
event of total and permanent disabil- 
ity, and of smaller scales for those 
policies which do provide for such in- 
comes. The standard 1937 dividends 
will be greater than those of 1936, 
except in the relatively few cases 
where excess interest is the major 
factor. The rate of interest used in 
the 1937 dividends will be 3.4 per cent 
for policy dividends as well as for 
instalment settlements and dividends 
left on deposit. 

The amount set aside for 1936 divi- 
dends was $24,400,000 and it is antici- 
pated that at least the same amount 
will be set aside for the 1937 dividends. 
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Oregon Mutual Life 
Portland 


The Oregon Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Portland, Ore., has an- 
nounced that effective December 21, 
it will place new limits on investment 
contracts and annuities. These limits 
apply to the amount of cash acceptable 
from any one payor during any twelve 
months’ period, regardless of the num- 
ber of lives involved. Single premium 
life contracts and immediate life an- 
nuities and immediate instalment re- 
fund annuities will be limited to a 
maximum cash premium of $10,000. 

Single premium retirement annui- 
ties will be limited to five units or a 
single payment of $5,000. There has 
been no change in the rule effecting 
annual premium retirement annuities 


(7 : 
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Union Central Life 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
announced a continuance of its present 
dividend scale for 1937. In accord- 
ance with the company’s usual prac- 
tice this extension has been approved 
for the first five months of 1937. 


Participating Annuities 

For participating immediate an- 
nuities issued on and after March 10 
of this year, the company will pay 
dividends on the scale announced then. 
For participating annuities issued 
before that date the company’s new 
dividend scale will be arranged to 
make the total of dividends and guar- 
anteed payments fall in line with the 
corresponding total income in the 
newer plans. 

Interest on dividends left to accumu- 
late and on policy proceeds will be 
paid at the guaranteed rate only. In 
1936 interest payable on non-with- 
drawable funds was 4 per cent and 
on withdrawable funds 3.5 pr cent. 


Manufacturers Life 
Toronto, Canada 


The Manufacturers Life of Toronto, 
Canada, has announced that it will 
continue its present dividend scale for 
1937. 

The rate of interest payable on 
dividends left to accumulate and on 
policy proceeds left with the company 
will be 3.75 per cent in 1937 and com- 
pares with 4.0 per cent paid in 1936. 








which are limited to ten units or an 
annual deposit of $1,000. 

The new maximum amount of single 
premium business acceptable from 
any one payor, including all previous 
contracts will be $25,000. 
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Great Southern Life 


Houston, Texas 


The Great Southern Life Insurance 
Company of Houston, Tex., has an- 
nounced that dividends payable in 
1937 on policies issued in 1936 will be 
on the scale published last year. 


Several New Policies 


The company has also announced 
that a number of new policies will be 
added on January 1 to the present 
participating plans now being issued. 
The plans to be introduced on that 
date are Thirty Payment Life, Twen- 
ty-Five Year Endowment, Endowment 
at Age 65, Child’s Twenty Payment 
Life and Life Income Endowments at 
55, 60 or 65. 


Continental American Life 
Wilmington, Del. 

For the first six months in 1937 the 
Continental American Life Insurance 
Company of Wilmington will continue 
to pay dividends on the same scale as 
in 1936. The 1936 scale was itself 
a continuation from 1935. 


Interest Rate 


The rate of interest payable on 
dividends left to accumulate will be 
3.5 per cent in 1937 and the rate 
allowed on policy proceeds left under 
participating settlement options will 
be 3.75 per cent. 





Fidelity Mutual Life 
Philadelphia 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia will con- 
tinue its present dividend scale appli- 
cable to current 3 per cent contracts. 
The continuance of the present scale 
means that under all permanent 
plans of insurance in this group the 
1937 dividend will show the normal 
increases over the amount apportioned 
this year. Under term policies the 
dividend will remain level as hereto- 
fore. 

The company also retains its pres- 





RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THe 1937 dividend scale represents a slight reduction from the scale in 
effect in 1936, the reduction being small for earlier policy years with a 
heavier reduction at the later durations. The reductions range from about 
2 per cent to about 30 per cent, depending upon age and duration. 

As an illustration, under the new 1937 scale on a $1,000 ordinary life 
policy issued at age 25, the dividend at the end of the first year is 11 cents 
or 3.31 per cent less than under the 1936 scale; at age 35, it is 11 cents or 
2.93 per cent less; at age 45, || cents or 2.48 per cent less and at age 55, 
13 cents or 2.28 per cent less. 

At the end of the fifth dividend year the decrease at age at issue 25 is 39 
cents or 9.95 per cent; at age 35, 47 cents or 10.26 per cent; at age 45, 
65 cents or 11.59 per cent and at age 55, 91 cents or 12.17 per cent. 

The rate of interest payable in 1937 on proceeds of policies and on 
dividends left to accumulate is 3.5 per cent and compares with 4.0 per cent 
allowed in 1936. 

Under the 1937 dividend scale if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest an ordinary life policy will become paid-up in 29 years at age 25; 
27 years at age 35; 25 years at age 45 and 24 years at age 50. 

Under the same option the policy will mature as an endowment in 43 
years at age 25; 37 years at age 35; 32 years at age 45 and 29 years at age 50. 

Using the 1937 dividend scale the average annual net cost of an ordinary 
life policy issued at the age of 35 if surrendered at the end of twenty 
years will be $6.67 as against $5.65 under the 1936 scale; at age 45 the 
net cost of the same policy at the end of twenty years will be $11.07 as 
against $9.66 under the 1935 scale. 

The net cost of a Twenty Payment Life policy if surrendered at the end 
of twenty years at age at issue 35 will be $1.81 under the 1937 scale as 
against 43 cents under the 1936 scale. 


1937 DIVIDEND SCALE—RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1937 Basis (Amer. 312% Reserve) 
ORDINARY LIFE 





Dividend at —_———--— —Age at Issue 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
PORE a assavconcsucnd $20.13 $22.92 $26.55 $31.33 $37.80 $46.65 $58.84 $75.77 
D vecenesusseerdseustses 3.21 3.40 3.64 3.94 4.32 4.84 5.58 6.62 
Re are ey Seer eye 3.29 3.49 3.75 4.07 4.48 5.04 5.84 6.94 
re ae 3.37 3.59 3.87 4.20 4.64 5.24 6.08 7.24 
DP neness ok eeeenaebus 3.46 3.68 3.99 4.383 4.80 5.44 6.33 17.55 
D ciktasatqusavedecatoons 3.53 3.79 4.11 4.46 4.96 5.64 6.57 7.85 


Total dividends 15 years 57.20 61.54 66.86 73.51 82.35 94.09 110.07 131.66 
Total dividends 20 years 80.95 87.41 5.45 105.41 118.67 136.02 159.31 190.46 


TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 


Dividend at ——_——- ——Age at Issue————_—_—_—__—_\ 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium ......+.eeee0s $29.24 $32.13 $35.71 $40.20 $46.04 $53.83 $64.52 $79.61 
D cccvccdsoscvccosccscces 3.50 3.68 3.90 4.18 4.53 5.02 5.71 6.72 
DB cccccccescecessssccsce 3.62 3.82 4.06 4.36 4.73 5.25 5.99 17.06 
BS ccccccvccvccesecscceses 3.75 3.97 4.22 4.53 4.93 5.49 6.27 17.38 
B ccccceccccecceescessce 3.89 4.11 4.39 4.72 5.14 5.73 6.55 7.71 
B cccccccccccccccccecces 4.02 4.26 4.57 489 5.385 5.97 683 8.05 


Total dividends 15 years 67.25 71.45 76.55 82.81 90.92 101.62 116.16 136.29 





Total dividends 20 years 97.81 104.22 112.05 121.62 133.86 149.78 171.01 199.96 








ent interest rate of 3.75 per cent on 
dividend accumulations and on policy 
proceeds left with the company at 
interest. 





Canada Life 
Toronto, Canada 


The Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Toronto, Canada, is continu- 
ing for the first six months of 1937 
its present regular dividend scale and 
also the present scale of special divi- 
dends, on annual dividend policies. 


Deposits at 3!/, Per Cent 


The total rate of interest on divi- 
dends and proceeds of policies left on 
deposit with the company will be 3% 
per cent per annum where any excess 
interest payments become payable 
during the first six months of 1937. 
This rate is the same as that in effect 
during 1936. 


Home Life, New York 


Home Life Insurance Company of 
New York announces a new edition of 
policy forms for all plans of insurance 
and annuities effective Jan. 1, 1937. 

Principal revisions are in connec- 
tion with the settlement option pro- 
visions which have been completely 
revised and amplified. The company’s 
planned estate method of selling has 
resulted in such substantial increase 
in the use of settlement options that 
the new settlement option provisions 
have been designed to greatly reduce 
the length of the supplementary 
agreements required in the planning 
of individual policies. The basis of 
rates for the life annuity settlement 
options has also been changed. Here- 
after the rates for men and for wo- 
men will differ. In most cases the 
income to women will be slightly 
larger. 
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Administration 


Life Insurance Filtering 
Into Lower Brackets 


Reviewing the growth of life insur- 
ance in proportion to the growth, pop- 
ulation and wealth of the nation, Ar- 
thur F. Hall, president, Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., pre- 
sented an encouraging picture before 
the 30th annual convention of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
held recently in New York. He pointed 
out that not only has life insurance 
kept pace in an absolute way, but also 
in proportion to the needs for protec- 
tion which have arisen, that it has 
penetrated into the lower income 
brackets as well as those higher up, 
that funds for investment have been 
employed in a manner useful to the 
great body of the citizens. 

Mr. Hall maintained that the shift 
of population from rural to urban cen- 
ters indicates that the class of salaried 
persons and wage-earners has _ in- 
creased much faster than the popula- 
tion as a whole, and that this shift 
has been an important factor in en- 
larging the opportunity of life insur- 
ance to be of service to the people. 

“We can point to 35 million ordinary 
policies in force,” said Mr. Hall, “and 
86 million industrial policies, in addi- 
tion to large coverage under group 
insurance. Compare these figures 
with the little more than four million 
Federal individual income tax returns 
filed in 1934 and it is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that a large amount of 
life insurance has filtered well down 
into the lower income brackets.” 

During his address President Hall 
commented on the small-scale investi- 
gation conducted by the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life to shed light on the dis- 
tribution of insurance service by 
income groups. This investigation was 
based upon the amount of life insur- 
ance carried by 369 applicants for 
FHA loans. The group was drawn 
from widely scattered localities and 
was a fair sample of American people 
in the income classes represented. All 
of the applicants were married, most 
of them had children, the majority 
were salaried workers, none had an 
annual income of more than $10,000, 
and they represented a group that 
had a need for life insurance. The 
results of this investigation were not 
disappointing. Out of the 369 cases 
studied, only six had no life insurance 
of any kind. 

One theory that Mr. Hall debunked 
was that life insurance funds repre- 
sent a large aggregation of concen- 
trated wealth. “In reality,” he said, 
“these funds consist of the sum total 
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Arthur F. Hall 


of the equities contained in over 128 
million separate policies in force in 
American companies, the ownership of 
which is scattered over the greater 
part of our population. * * * The 
only true gage of the size of these 
funds is the function they are meant 
to perform. This function is to pro- 
vide a very large proportion of our 
people with a claim against the future 
national income which they may hand 
on to their dependent survivors, or 
draw upon in their own old age.” 





Production 


Programming Method Shown 
As Essential 

In marketing life insurance, writes 
Roy E. Waldo, C. R. Pixler agency, 
Connecticut General Life, in the com- 
pany’s Bulletin, a comprehensive 
method of programming is essential. 
“From the time I entered the life in- 
surance business,” he begins, “I have 
been firmly convinced that we, as un- 
derwriters, have no right to make in- 
surance recommendations without 
knowing what our clients wish to ac- 
complish. To carry out an intelligent 
life insurance program requires a spe- 
cial arrangement of life insurance 
policies and special contracts. A mis- 
cellaneous collection of policies, 
bought at random, won’t do, even 
though they may be quite sufficient in 
amount. 

“During: my first two years in the 
business I made a number of insur- 
ance surveys. Some produced busi- 
ness, others nothing more than a cer- 


tain amount of good-will. The great- 
est problem I encountered was the 
time it took to complete these surveys, 
I found it necessary to eliminate all 
cases except the ones which appeared 
most favorable from the standpoint of 
new business. 

“Tt is with great satisfaction that I 
again look forward to doing this type 
of work. Our home office has given us 
a comprehensive method of program- 
ming which eliminates considerable 
detail, yet leaves out none of the es- 
sential parts. We can be proud to 
represent a company which has taken 
a most progressive step forward in 
the marketing of life insurance.” 


Age of Eleven Called the 
Safest Period 


Though not included in Shakes- 
peare’s seven ages of man, the age of 
11 years might have been added, for 
it is the safest and happiest period of 
the entire life span, according to 
statisticians of the Metropolitan Life. 
They declare that at this age the aver- 
age child, from the standpoint of 
health, seems to be sitting on top of 
the world, for he is healthier and safer 
than he ever has been or ever will be 
again. He is living in a period of life 
when mortality is so low that fatal 
accidents—rather than any sort of 
disease—rank first among the causes 
of death, “and even they are at a min- 
imum.” 

These conclusions are based upon 
the company’s records of its white in- 
dustrial policyholders. They show 
that at age 11 mortality is only a little 
over one per 1000 per annum. Among 
boys in this group, accidents account 
for 28 per cent of all deaths. One- 
third of this accident toll is exacted 
by the automobile, with drowning next 
highest on the list of accidental deaths. 
While automobile accidents contribute 
9.7 per cent of all deaths in the 11- 
year-age group and drowning 7.9 per 
cent, injuries from firearms account 
for only 1.9 per cent, and accidental 
burns only 0.9 per cent. 

Next in order as a cause of death 
among 11-year-old boys comes appen- 
dicitis, accounting for 10 per cent of 
all deaths, while heart disease— 
thought of mainly as a characteristic 
of later ages—actually ranks third, 
causing nearly 9 per cent of all deaths, 
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or nearly the same percentage as for 
influenza and pneumonia combined. 
Communicable diseases of childhood 
contribute not quite 4 per cent and 
tuberculosis a little more than 3 per 
cent. 

Mortality causes among girls in this 
age group vary somewhat from those 
for boys. Diseases of the heart rank 
first, totaling about 12 per cent of all 
deaths; accidents rank second, with 
about 11 per cent of the total, while 
influenza and pneumonia combined 
make up a percentage only slightly un- 
der that recorded for accidents. Ap- 
pendicitis accounts for about 9 per 
cent of the deaths and tuberculosis is 
fifth on the list, with about 7 per cent 
of all deaths. 

“The proverbial happiness of child- 
hood rests on a very real and solid 
foundation,” the statisticians say. 
“The second decade of life is the pe- 
riod of maximum health, and reiative- 
ly the freest from fatal accidents. 
The 11th year, or thereabouts, is the 
optimum point, at which the high haz- 
ards of infancy and earliest childhood 
are past, and the new and gradually 
mounting risks of adolescence, matur- 
ity, and old age have not yet begun to 
exert their influence. So low, in fact, 
is the mortality from disease at this 
stage of life that fatal accidents come 
to occupy first rank among the causes 
of death; and yet even they are at a 
minimum.” 


Legal 


Group Efforts of Lawyers 
Benefit the Public 


An interpretation of the law, the 
courts and their relation to our ma- 
terial progress was offered the recent 
annual convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents in New 
York by a distinguished member of 
the bar, the Hon. Alva M. Lumpkin, 
who is also chairman of the board, 
American United Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. His contention, 
emphasized several times in the course 
of his address, was that the effort of 
the lawyers is not for the benefit of 
the courts but for the benefit and pro- 
tection of the public. A review of our 
legal history, he insisted, sustains the 
statement that lawyers do stand for 
the protection of human rights, for 
justice, for law, for order, and for 
constitutional government. 








As an outstanding representative of 
the legal body, Mr. Lumpkin brought 
before the convention an urgent ap- 
peal for its sympathetic interest in the 
problems of the bar, stressing the need 
of tremendous influence of such broad- 
minded, right-thinking men as com- 
pose the membership of the Life Pres- 
idents’ Association, so that there 
might be impressed upon the people 
of the nation a profound respect and 
regard for orderly government, that 
even-handed justice may prevail for 
all sections and all classes, and that 
civic righteousness may exist every- 
where. The last great fundamentals 
of civilization, he said, must rest in the 
judiciary. 








Alva M. Lumpkin 


Noting rules of simplified court pro- 
cedure worked out by the United 
States Supreme Court which are ex- 
pected to become effective within a 
year and which should simplify the 
legal process in Federal courts 
throughout the country, Mr. Lumpkin 
quoted Chief Justice Hughes, who 
said: 

“The primary need is a robust civic 
center, dominated by a sense of jus- 
tice which demands intelligence in the 
making of laws and impartiality in 
their execution, which is the deter- 
mined foe of graft and every form of 
official delinquency as well as the out- 
standing breaches of the criminal law. 
To cultivate and reinforce this public 
sentiment the social agencies must 
play their part, but the bar by reason 
of its expert knowledge and special- 
ized experience has the heaviest re- 
sponsibility.” 


Investment 





‘Investment Factor of Life 
Insurance Minimized 


The protection side of life insurance 
has long been emphasized and the 
public, generally, have been too long 
permitted to think that they have to 
“die to win” in life insurance, com- 
ments Frank M. See, general agent in 
St. Louis of the New England Mutual 
Life, writing in the Life Association 
News for December. The values at 
death have become traditional and all 
other functions have been considered 
merely accessories. The lack of em- 
phasis on life insurance as an invest- 
ment, says Mr. See, sometimes arises 
from insufficient consideration of this 
value on the part of underwriters 
themselves. 

Selecting, therefore, security of 
principal as the foremost test of life 
insurance as an investment, Mr. See 
argues that unless the principal is 
safe, no rate of return is satisfactory, 
and by an extension of argument, he 
lays down the following reasons for 
which an investment made in life in- 
surance is safe: 

1. Life insurance companies are re- 
stricted to those types of investments 
which time has proved are safest. 

2. Life insurance companies are 
subject to Government inspection and 
regulation. 

3. Life insurance companies offer a 
maximum of diversification. An ex- 
amination of the combined portfolios 
of the 47 companies which are mem- 
bers of the Life Insurance Associa- 
tions and which own 92 per cent of the 
assets of the American life insurance 
companies, shows the following spread 
of investment: 


Per Cent 
ee 8 
Mortgages, farms, homes and business 

DORE, 0:9.0006660066nenneennnndaens 


Government, state and municipal bonds. . 19.5 
Other bonds, largely railroads and pub- . 


BED WHEE 6.00 0 0:00000000006600000060 7 
Preferred and common stocks........... 8 
CEE. whe 6 asenscncesscentcneweeneereyses 3.5 
POE WORMS cccccccccvcescccncencessecs 15.1 
BESOSTIRMGOED cc ccc ccscveseccvcvcesoectes 2.5 


4. Life insurance investments are 
made by investment experts. 

5. The life insurance business knows 
exactly where it is going, since it 
deals in known laws of mortality and 
mathematics. 

6. The margins of safety enjoyed 
by life insurance companies are of a 
large and substantial character. 

Furthermore, says Mr. See, prob- 
ably the most important safety factor 
of all is the fact that a life insurance 
company is not particularly subject to 
the hazards of a fluctuating market 
and its assets do not have to be kept 
liquid. 
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IN HOME OFFICE 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Closing the most successful year in its history on De- 
cember 16, the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters 
celebrated “all-Chicago” day with an attendance of nearly 
1000 agency managers, agents and others connected with 
the business in Chicago. The occasion also marked the 
conclusion of the membership drive carried on for the 
past three months which brought the association mem- 
bership to an all-time high. 

In line with the recommendation of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters that local associations should 
devote one program this year to life insurance advertis- 
ing, B. N. Mills, secretary of the Bankers Life of Iowa, 
and active in the Life Advertisers’ Association, was the 
speaker at the December 12 luncheon-meeting of the Des 
Moines Association of Life Underwriters. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association recently, the following officers were elected: 
President, Manuel Camps, Jr.; vice-presidents, Wallace N. 
Watson and George Paul Smith, and secretary-treasurer, 
Fitzhugh Traylor. 

Preliminary plans for organization of a West Virginia 
Association of life underwriters were discussed by thirty 
representatives of the associations at Huntington, Wheel- 
ing and Charleston at Charleston, December 12. Lewis 
Milam, president of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Charleston, was chosen permanent chairman to direct fu- 
ture organization activities. 

At the annual meeting of the Northern New Jersey Life 
Supervisors Association recently, John A. Ramsey was 
elected president, Paul Day vice-president, and Otto Car- 
stems secretary-treasurer. 

The Idaho Association of Life Underwriters was organ- 
ized at a meeting at Pocatello recently and the following 
officers were elected: President, H. C. Schuppel; vice-pres- 
ident, E. E. Moberly, and secretary, Mrs. Mae Kirchner. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Montreal has 
elected the following officers for the next year: President, 
R. E. Bliss; first vice-president, A. D. Poitras; second 
vice-president, H. F. McAdams, and treasurer, L. C. Elli- 
son. 

The St. Paul General Agents’ and Managers’ Club elect- 
ed the following officers at its annual meeting December 
14: President, Sam D. Krueger; vice-presidents, Earl Elde 
and Carl Ledgerwood, and secretary-treasurer, O. G. 
Holmer. 

The Richmond (Va.) Association of Life Underwriters 
was recently addressed on “Planning for 1937” by J. E. 
McCombs, general agent for the Berkshire Life at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

J. Harry Wood, agency comptroller for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, will be the speaker at the luncheon- 
meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Association of North- 
ern New Jersey in the Newark Athletic Club on Monday, 
January 11. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Ottawa, Ont., has 
elected the following officers: Honorary presidents, W. E. 
Winters and W. L. Phelan; president, A. G. Brewer; vice- 
presidents, J. H. Templin and G. A. Murphy; secretary- 
treasurer, David Roger. 

C. Petrus Peterson, general counsel of the Bankers Life 
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of Nebraska, in addressing the monthly meeting of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Life Underwriters’ Association, said that As 
life insurance agents, under existing legal definitions, did sti 
not come under the provisions of the Social Security Act. to 
The following officers have been elected by the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Toronto: President, J. S. P, Li 
Armstrong; first vice-president, A. E. Wall; second vice- ce 
president, A. C. Dand; honorary treasurer, A. L. Sprack- dil 
lin; honorary secretary, J. C. Kyle. Hi 





AS I LIVE)» 





HERE are, roughly speaking, three classes of 

citizens—the rich, the poor, and the in-between. 
For two of these, the Christmas season must essen- 
tially be an unhappy one. For the poor, because it 
emphasizes poverty and its dullness and its misery; 
for the rich, because the sad plight of the poor op- 
presses them so. Only the in-betweens, and people 
associated with life insurance, are privileged to 
truly appreciate the spirit of the season. Personally, 
I have always found the Christmas tree a depressing 
and disturbing tradition merely because there are 
so many little Virginia O’Hanlons who will not 
receive any presents and who cannot read nor un- 
derstand the New York Sun’s fine old Santa Claus 
editorial. I do not believe, either, that this feeling 
of depression comes from any childhood fixation. It 
is true that Santa Claus had little left in his sack by 
the time he reached our house down in the southern 
Alleghenys back at the turn of the century, but 
that scarcity went for most all the neighbors— 
except the Shippens family, who owned the lumber 
mill—and so a very little was highly prized. In 
urban centers, however, the favors of good Saint 
Nick are too obviously unfairly apportioned. In a 
city block the relief worker’s little girl will have to 
compare her cracked, last year’s five-and-ten doll 
with the gorgeous carriaged outfit of another little 
girl whose father is a vice-president in charge of 
administration and every apartment house must 
have its janitor’s boy. I do not say that the custom 
of gift giving was not a good one as originally con- 
ceived, but it should be remembered that the Three 
Wise Men were calling on poor people when they 
brought gifts to Bethlehem. 


* * * 


IEWING the season in the light of the business 

opportunities it offers, it is unquestionably a 
great stimulus to the sale of life insurance policies. 
Not that the great volume of December business is 
predicated upon the spirit of sacrifice and good-will 
which is associated with the yuletide, because it 
would appear that Christmas sales, as such, would 
have little effect on the totals for the month. The 
fact that December is almost uniformly the high 
month in production for each year is due simply to 
the fact that the men in the field turn on the steam 
for that month. Almost any other month of the year 
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NEWS 


D THE FIELD 


The Legislative committee of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Charleston, S. C., is drafting proposed 
state legislation intended to limit the life insurance field 
to those legitimately and actively in the business. 

W. Preston Gilbride has been elected president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of London, Ont., to suc- 
ceed John Warner. C. J. Atkins is vice-president and the 
directors are Leon Adams, D. H. Thomas and J. Bedell 
Hamilton. 





By Frank Ellington 


would suffice for these honors given a like amount 
of determination and effort on the part of the pro- 
duction forces. But Christmas does serve the cause 
of augmented protection in an intangible manner, 
reviving and stimulating the emotions of both buyer 
and seller, and life insurance being fundamentally 
an emotional article of trade, the sales follow in due 
course throughout the year. 
* x * 


HEN it is said that comparatively little direct 
Christmas selling is accomplished, that does 
not mean that there should not be. There should, 
in fact, be a tremendous volume of it. I cannot 
imagine anything more perfect than for every 
Christmas tree in America to carry, high up in its 
branches, one of those large envelopes, in which 
policies are delivered, marked “For Mama.” It is a 
pretty good guess that she would prize it above the 
new coat or electric sweeper and the kinder would 
look back to this Christmas in later years as an 
outstanding one. One other reason why there should 
be more Christmas business produced, in addition 
to the fact that it offers an appropriate time to 
bulwark family ties, is that men are easier to see 
and to talk to during the holidays, the big rush to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Truly, there are no 
strangers on Christmas eve and this day should 
offer a golden day for selective cold canvass. Get 
after that big shot who has the reputation of being 
hard to see. Pay him an after-dinner call and even 
though he does not buy he will have to offer a future 
appointment. Dickens proved long ago that Christ- 
mas cheer is not a myth; there was more truth than 
fiction in his Christmas Carol. 
~*~ * * 
OT only is the time propitious from the point of 
sales resistance, but there are various concrete 
excuses for making Christmas time a buying time. 
Salary raises are anticipated by many; dividend 
checks by many others; an endowment which is 
bought to fall due on Christmas is attractive for 
many reasons, and there are a dozen other sales 
arguments for taking out new insurance at this time 
of the year. All of which you know, and as I hope 
to be wearing my new tie by the time this column 
reaches the reader’s desk, a Merry Christmas greet- 
ing is antedated but, anyway, Happy New Year! 





AGENCY NEWS 


Agency changes to take effect December 28 have been 
announced by the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston. 
Joseph F. Breslin, district manager at Johnstown, Pa., 
will become district manager of the New York No. 4 
District. George P. B. Clarke, who has been in charge 
of that office for the last thirty-three years, will retire 
to become deputy manager. John H. O’Reilly, district 
manager at New York No. 5, will become district manager 
at the Passaic, N. J., office, where he served as assistant 
district manager from 1928 to 1933. Walter Winkel, who 
has been district manager at Passaic for the past three 
years, will assume the management of New York No. 5. 
George F. Scanlon, who has served the John Hancock in 
the Bridgeport, Conn., District office for nineteen years, 
will go to Johnstown, Pa., as district manager, thus com- 
pleting the circle. 

Following the transfer of Seth C. H. Taylor, formerly 
manager of the Cincinnati branch of the Sun Life of Can- 
anada, to the home office sales promotion division, C. 
Nelson Gray takes over the management of that branch, 
which will be enlarged to include the Dayton, Ohio, area. 
Mr. Gray is followed by W. B. Arthur, Jr., who has been 
with the company since 1921. Don C. Carver takes over 
the managership of the Columbus branch vacated by 
Mr. Arthur, and Mr. Carver’s place at Charlestown, 
W. Va., is taken by W. Lee Mullen. 

The Guarantee Mutual Life of Omaha has appointed 
Thomas A. Murrell of Louisville as general agent for east- 
ern Kentucky and Alfred W. Branch, of Long Beach, Cal., 
as general agent at Pasadena, succeeding W. E. Smock. 
R. R. Anderson, who was appointed general agent by the 
Guarantee Mutual at Dallas, Tex., last September, has 
been transferred to Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Frank Fay suc- 
ceeds Mr. Anderson as general agent at Dallas. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., has an- 
nounced the appointment, effective December 10, of Frank 
J. Scanlon as district agent in its Duluth office. 


alain DEATHS 


John M. Riehle, 74, president of John M. Riehle & Co., 
one of the leading insurance brokerage houses of New 
York; father of Theodore M. Riehle, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. 

Benjamin Arthur Dugal, 64, superintendent of insur- 
ance for the province of Quebec, Canada. 

Orlow H. Boies, 81, statistician of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents from 1907 till 1924. 

Edward S. Andrews, for more than thirty-three years 
an employee of the Prudential of Newark until his retire- 
ment three years ago. 

James B. Field, former associate general agent of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life at Jackson, Mich. 

Edward S. Andrews, retired supervisor of the Pruden- 
tial of Newark, at San Diego, Cal. 

Harry C. Thompson, Sr., 61, controller of the Union 
Central Life of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Kenneth A. Brewer, manager of the Atlantic division 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, Mass. 

Guy Chellis, 50, assistant manager for the Metropolitan 
Life at Davenport, Ia. 
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“Saving America” 
(Concluded from page 9) 


reduced, even as that has been from 
the previous annual income of the 
nation. The one hundred billion dol- 
lars of insurance in force is equiva- 
lent to less than two years’ national 
income. Surely, the market for our 
product is far from the saturation 
point. 

More specifically, consider your 
own state of Pennsylvania. Your 
people are about twice as numerous 
as they were 50 years ago and they 
enjoy 35 times as much life insur- 
ance protection now as then, now hav- 
ing about nine and one-half billions 
of dollars of insurance in force. And 
yet this, too, is equivalent to only 
about two years’ income of the people 
of your state. 


Opportunities for Service 


This discussion would not be com- 
plete without a word concerning our 
own responsibility—yours in the field 
and ours in the home offices—responsi- 
bility for the greatest possible useful- 
ness to the individual and to the na- 
tion. To that end we must be con- 
stantly on the alert to find means of 
improving the management and ser- 
vices of life insurance. Desire for 
better methods and for the setting of 
higher standards of achievement does 
not imply criticism of the past. The 
record speaks for itself. We in the 
business should be the first to recog- 
nize opportunities for betterment and 
the first to act. This is of special 
interest to you because it is in the 
field, due to the difficult problem of 
human relationships, that the great- 
est opportunities for improvement 
will be found. These are problems 
that are constantly changing and 
they require continuous study. They 
are not problems for company officials 
alone. Successful results will come 
when, and only when, there is com- 
plete and sympathetic cooperation 
from the field. This is true whether 
the problem be one of management 
or of ethics. The most thorough- 
going educational plans are effective 
only to the extent that they are con- 
scientiously used by all field repre- 
sentatives. The highest standards of 
field ethics are effective only to the 
extent that they are exemplified by 
the field. The most stringent person- 
nel standards will fall short of their 
goal unless those now representative 
of the business in the field are, in 
themselves, an attraction to men and 
women of character and ability to 
come into the business. I have no 
pessimistic view as to what has been 
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accomplished, but our ideal is seldom 
attained in any walk of life. Your 
association has been in the vanguard 
of those deeply and actively inter- 
ested in advancing field standards and 
practices. I am satisfied that your 
present leadership will carry forward 
the good work already done and that 
you will make your own contributions 


to the future welfare of the business, 

Today we are coming nearer and 
nearer to the ideal of service in life 
insurance. The primary requisite ig, 
and must be, usefulness to the policy. 
holder. Life insurance, to fulfill its 
mission, must be built around the 
needs of him who saves to make it 
possible. The person who sets out to 
make regular savings through life 
insurance must determine his goal 
and must adopt a program which, con- 
scientiously carried out, will bring 
him to that goal. That program must 
take into consideration his family 
obligations, his personal requirements 
and his financial situation. The 
modern underwriter will place insur- 
ance on no other basis. 





SELL 


selling. 
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ITSELF 





Most PEOPLE agree that owning 
life insurance is a good thing—but many never buy more 
than “a thousand or two" because they just can't see how 
additional life insurance fits into their particular situation. 


The job of showing such a prospect how a substantial 
amount of life insurance does fit into his financial picture 
is made easy for N“NL fieldmen by N“NL's Chart Plan of 
It outlines briefly, graphically, and convincingly 
life insurance needs, and at the same time indicates proper, 
economical coverage of them. 


Many fieldmen have told us that life insurance presented 
via the Chart Plan actually sells itself. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


QO. J. ARNOLD. pacswext 


STRONG-~- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE whirligig and merry-go-round that was Man- 

hattan during the two weeks in which a variety of 
life insurance organizations made it their conference 
center has left the average insurance reporter more 
than a little dizzy and punch-drunk. Dashing from the 
Waldorf to the Lexington, from the Pennsylvania to 
the Bankers’ Club, and at the same time trying to 
unseramble his notes of one affair from those of the 
next, was not only a feat of agility and physical 
stamina; it was a constant struggle to keep his im- 
pressions of each event clear-cut and intelligible. The 
term “leg man” was a painful reality in those swift 
days, and the hurrying reporter could sneer at the 
subway ads that promised him he would lose a pound 
a day by taking this or that weight-reducing nostrum. 
By the simple expedient of doing his job, he was fairly 
sure of losing four pounds. 


HERE were, however, a number of impressions that remain 

after the dust settled and the smoke cleared; vignettes that 
stand out, cameo-like, in their clarity and catch the high-lights of 
the hectic fortnight. In the midst of an overflow of headliner 
insurance men, in a crowd where presidents and board chairmen 
were merely people who got in your way when you were in a 
hurry, or who suddenly found themselves talking to you as humans 
instead of austere personages behind a barricade of secretaries, 
vice-presidents and other clutter, you were amazed at one thing, 
to wit, that these top-flight executives were pretty much the same, 
under the skin, as Tom, Dick and even Harry, that they knew a 
couple of stories that weren't so bad and were just as inclined 
to the social amenities as you were, and all in all weren't such a 
bad crowd, in spite of their jobs. 


ERHAPS, after all, it is their jobs that tend to make 

them a bit chary of becoming, at times, too human. 
In the year sweeping along to a close, this department 
has interviewed quite a number of them, in their paneled 
oak offices and holy-of-holies, amid surroundings that 
lent an air of traditional pomp and cloaked the 
occupant in a remote dignity; but invariably, after the 
ice had cracked, the remoteness was dissipated and the 
executive toga slipped, and he became just another 
understanding, human and sociable individual. Through 
a year that has been crowded with impressions—of 
presidents and vice-presidents, of general agents and 
men in the field, of conferences and luncheons and new 
policies and blonde secretaries—it is our belief that the 
outstanding impression concerns the invariable courtesy 
shown the press by busy executives in high places whose 
time, perhaps, could better be spent in leafing through 
important documents or in otherwise managing the 
multitudinous affairs of their companies, and who, 
nevertheless, took time out to be affable and usually 
helpful to the reporter who came for information or 
merely dropped in on the off chance of digging out a 
red-hot news item. 


|" has been quite an interesting year to this department, and 
the thousand and one individuals we have met over the year's 
traveling, the legion whose promotions to this or that position 
we have duly noted, the vaguely-recalled neighbors at whose 
elbows we sat at a score or more of luncheon and dinner tables, 
the rank and file of office and field men, the six or seven who 
read this column and the thousands who don't—all of them are 
remembered here and now with the very sincere wish that 
tomorrow will be a Merry Christmas indeed and the dawning 
year a parade of successes, pleasures, promotions and record- 
breaking business. 


THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 





I have lived to know that the secret of happiness is 
never to allow your energies to stagnate. 


Adam Clarke 


This thought we commend to ourselves and to all men 
in the profession. 

There is no field in which self-improvement is so impor- 
tant—none will offer greater rewards for individual initia- 
tive—none will impose greater penalties for personal de- 
ficiencies, than the field of life insurance. 

To help men know life insurance; to keep them abreast 
of the times, to induce them to great personal. achievement 
—these are the things to which we have been wedded 
since our foundation thirty-six years ago. 





MATIONA 








The NATIONAL LIFE AND } 








_ ACCIDENT Ivxsurance Co., Inc. 


HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


OT ie 
P . THE SHIELD 
Cow C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, W,R. WILLS, Prevident THE SHIELD 




















Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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AGENCY NEWS 


Fred Lieberich, Jr., who has been associate general 
agent in the Newark office of the State Mutual Life, has 
been made general agent there, effective December 23. 
Thomas Mount Searles, general agent in Newark since 
1933, has resigned to become president and chairman of 
the board of a group of companies headed by the Penn 
Rivet Corp. of Philadelphia. 

Carl J. Homann, Jr., for the last ten years associated 
with the Milwaukee agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, has become manager of the life department of Rei- 
tan-Lerdahl & Co., general agents for the Mutual Trust 
Life of Chicago at Madison, Wis. 

President Thomas E. Lovejoy of the Manhattan Life 
announces the appointment of Henry J. Benner as gen- 
eral agent, with headquarters at Detroit. 

Charles Lamme, Jr., for the past two years general 
agent of the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh at Kansas City, 


Mo., has resigned to return to personal production. His 
successor has not yet been named. 

The Standard Life Assurance Co. reports the resigna- 
tion of J. P. Collins, manager of the Vancouver agency, 
after twenty-five years with the company. J. V. Murray 
succeeds him. 

Paul L. Jones, of Creston, Ia., has been made district 
agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, to 
succeed the late Ed Keith. 

D. B. Daugherty, Jr., Wichita Falls, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Provident Life & Accident 
Insurance Co. for the Wichita Falls district, comprising 
about fifteen counties. 

The Yeomen Mutual Life of Des Moines has appointed 
A. F. Swanson, general agent at Sioux City, Iowa, to suc- 
ceed B. F. Crenshaw, who has been transferred to the Los 
Angeles agency of the company. 

Keith J. Debolt has been appointed a general agent of 
the Ohio State Life at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








@ LiperAL Povicy Forms? 


ings. 
@ Low ParrICcIPATING RATES? 


are as low. Check your compendiums. 


FROM SuRPLUS EARNINGS ONLY P 


from surplus earnings. 
duced since adoption five years ago. 


@ Low Net CostP 


net cost of Guarantee Mutual policies. 





SPROTECTIONE 
ano SECURITY 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN: 


Guarantee Mutual policies are unrestricted, 
except to conform to Insurance laws and rul- 


Less than a half dozen American companies 


@ A DIVIDEND SCHEDULE APPORTIONED 


Contains no premium overcharge. Dividends 
paid to policyholders are apportioned solely 
Has not been re- 


Few American companies can equal the low 


If we have ALL of the above features to offer, PLUS 
a place to use YOU—if you are above average and 
there is a reason for you to be interested in a liberal 
General Agents contract—tell us your complete story. 


Direct your letter to 


4. B. OLSON, Manager of Agencies 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Organized 1901 


Licensed in Twenty-one States and the District of Columbia 











The Lincoln National 
Life provides its 
Field Men with: 


Guaranteed 4 Insurance 
plus 
Participating Insurance 


The Lincoln National issues both 
guaranteed cost insurance and par- 
ticipating insurance. Under the 
guaranteed cost plan, the Emanci- 
pator, Life Expectancy, and Low 
Cost Preferred Risk policies afford 
unusually low guaranteed cost pro- 
tection. The Company also issues 
participating insurance, thus mak- 
ing available whichever plan the 
client desires. 


THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Operates in 35 States and the 
District of Columbia. 


its Name Indicates Its Character 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ITH the taking over — as “conservator” — of the 

Cosmopolitan Old Line Life Insurance Company at 
Lincoln, Neb., by the insurance department of that 
state, the life insurance business of the Middle West has 
again been treated to an example of what disruptive influ- 
ences can do to a solvent organization. When disgruntled 
individuals, formerly identified with the agencies and man- 
agement of the company, many months ago launched suit 
against the current president, the stirring of the pot began. 
At that time, and despite the fact that the suit was then 
against President Jack Matthews and others as separate 
persons and was not against the company as a corporation, 
agency turmoil arose. Agitated by loose gossip and even 
by unethical pressure from without, the company’s agency 
force was to a large extent disrupted even long before any 
decision by the courts had been rendered and while there 
was yet no question of the company’s solvency in the face 
of judgment handed down. 


HEN the verdict in the Cosmopolitan suit was read 

within the fortnight, it was seen that the court judg- 
ment was not only against named officers, but against the 
company itself. Appeal was, of course, instantly filed, but 
the damage had been done. It seems to me that even if 
the outcome of the appeal is in favor of President Mat- 
thews and the company—and the verdict for some $191,000 
need never be paid—the unfavorable publicity has already 
laid a stony and thorny path ahead. Presumably, if the 
appeal is upheld, the Nebraska department would have no 
choice but to turn the company back to the officers since 
the commissioner took over only as “conservator” and not 
as receiver or liquidator. There is even the legal tech- 
nicality as to whom payment should be made if the appeal 
is denied and the judgment becomes final. The suit, as 
noted, was by policyholders against the company, which, in 
turn, consists of policyholders. Who pays whom if payment 
must be made? Search me! 


HAVE a pretty good idea that even a well-financed ef- 

fort to rehabilitate the company would either fail en- 
tirely or would involve a disproportionate expenditure as 
regards value received. It is much more likely that the 
life insurance business of the Cosmopolitan, amounting to 
some $7,000,000, exclusive of thrift writings, will find its 
way onto the books of some Nebraska company fitted to 
take it over. With the Nebraska Commissioner in as “con- 
servator,” this would appear a logical outcome in any 
event and regardless of the ultimate findings in the legal 
action. In fact, that bird called Rumor is openly whisper- 
ing that both the Lincoln Liberty Life Insurance Company 
of Lincoln, and the Security Mutual Life of Lincoln have 
looked into the situation with a view to acquisition of the 
business. Assets of the Cosmopolitan Old Line, on De- 
cember 31, 1935, totaled $3,765,035. It is too early to 
predict what the Nebraska Commissioner’s findings will 
show as regards this statement item when completed (and 
if completed) as of Dec. 31, 1936, but the amount is, at 
least, interesting from the standpoint of a “deal.” 





COMPANY CHANGES 


Frederick Frelinghuysen, member of Pitney, Hardin & 
Skinner, Newark law firm, has been elected a director of 
the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, succeeding his late 
uncle, George G. Frelinghuysen. He is a son of the late 
Frederick Frelinghuysen, who was president of the Mutual 
Benefit from 1902 to 1924. 

Ivan A. Van Bree has been appointed manager of the 
life, accident and group insurance department of the 
Travelers’ newly established branch office in the Lincoln 
Building, New York. He was formerly an assistant man- 
ager of the company’s John Street branch. 

Nathaniel Landau has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the ordinary department of the Prudential at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. His duties involve supervising the de- 
partment’s business in Luzerne, Carbon and Columbia 
counties, Pa. 

The appointment of Floyd Zukswert as controller of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J., has been announced 
by President John R. Hardin. Mr. Zukswert will be 
charged with the general supervision of the company’s 
accounts and accounting methods. 

G. J. Kotzenmeyer, formerly educational supervisor and 
supervisor of conservation of the Confederation Life As- 
sociation, Toronto, has been promoted to assistant super- 
intendent of agencies. 

The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia has appointed Oscar 
J. Coe manager of the ordinary department for the state 
of Georgia, with headquarters at Atlanta, effective Jan. 1, 
1937. 

Appointment of Norman H. Reuterdahl as field super- 
visor has been announced by Edward G. Simmons, vice- 
president and general manager of the Pan-American Life 
of New Orleans. 

H. L. Muldrow has been appointed public relations di- 
rector of the Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma City. For 
more than twenty-five years he was state agent of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life. 

C. J. Jackman, of Beaver Dam, Wis., has been appointed 
district manager there for Dodge County by the Mutual 
Trust Life of Chicago. Formerly he represented the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 

C. R. Adelberg, Milwaukee, has resigned as field super- 
intendent of the accident and health department of the 
Old Line Life of America to become sales manager of the 
Stones Manufacturing Co. of Aurora, IIl. 

W. A. Hand, formerly of the field service division of 
the agency department of the Confederation Life Associa- 
tion, Toronto, has been appointed registrar in the agency 
department. John law, formerly registrar of the com- 
pany’s agency department, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of assistant secretary. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Herman G. Hornfeck, vice-president and director of the 
Mutual Benefit Life at the home office in Newark, N. J., 
recently completed his fiftieth year with the company. Mr. 
Hornfeck, who is in general charge of the company’s 
financial operations, began his Mutual Benefit association 
as a clerk in the correspondence department in 1886. 

Several company officials of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life of Milwaukee will appear on the program of the 
twenty-second annual meeting of company agencies lo- 
eated in the New England, Middle and South Atlantic 
States at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York on 
January 4-5. 

The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, N. C., will 
begin celebration of its thirtieth anniversary with the 
inauguration early in January of a radio series. 
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New York Life Executives 
(Concluded from page 11) 


Buckner was called to New York as 
superintendent of Agencies at the 
age of 33, in 1898. In 1900 he was 
elected fourth vice-president; in 1901, 
a director of the company; in 1903, 
at the age of 38, vice-president in 
full charge of the agency force; and 
in 1931, president of the company. 


Alfred L. Aiken 

The new president, Alfred L. Aiken, 
is the ninth president of the New 
York Life. Mr. Aiken achieved dis- 
tinction in the life insurance business 
following an outstanding career as a 
banker. He first started working for 
the New York Life in 1894 as assis- 
tant manager of the company’s New 
England Department. After serving 
the company for five years, he went 
into the banking business in Boston, 
resuming his connection with the New 
York Life in 1917 as a member of the 
board of directors from which he re- 
signed upon becoming officially con- 
nected with the company. He was 
elected second vice-president in 1925, 
and vice-president in 1931. In addi- 
tion to other important duties touch- 
ing many phases of the company’s 
business, he had as vice-chairman of 
the building committee direct super- 
vision of the plans and construction 
of the magnificent new home office 
building at 51 Madison Avenue. 


Walker Buckner 


Walker Buckner, new executive 
vice-president, has spent more than 
51 years in the service of the New 
York Life. He began working for the 
company as office boy at age 14, and 
has been with the New York Life 
continuously since that time. 

Born at Independence, Mo., on 
March 16, 1871, Walker Buckner was 
educated in the public schools of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

After serving an apprenticeship as 
office boy and clerk in the Milwaukee 
branch office from July, 1885, until 
May, 1890, Mr. Buckner was trans- 
ferred to the St. Paul branch where, 
although he was only 18 years old, he 
was clerk and cashier. 

Here he demonstrated such ability 
in his relations with agents and pol- 
icyholders that in January, 1892, 
when he was 20 years old, he was 
appointed agency director of the 
northwestern branch at St. Paul, 
which served the States of Minnesota 
and North Dakota, a vast territory 
now covered by five branch offices. He 
held this position from Jan. 1, 1892, 
until Oct. 1, 1894, when he was trans- 
ferred to St. Louis to be agency di- 
rector, Missouri Clearing-House. 
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The Passing Show 


State Mutual’s Integrated Sales Plan has been developed by careful re- 
search and testing from 92 years of recorded experience with field men. 
As scientific sales training moves forward, there is an increasing tendency 
to recognize the possibilities among those who, under old methods, just 


missed success. 


Many popular sales plans, their strength tested in this 





practical laboratory, have developed weaknesses. 
During 1936 many State Mutual representatives found the word success 


written across 


the records of their careers. 


Many others, not satisfied 


with 1936 results, will be on the road to achievement in 1937. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
INCORPORATED 1844 


Over 92 years a Synonym for Security 








He was appointed supervisor over 
several middle western states, with 
St. Louis as headquarters, on Jan. 1, 
1902; and inspector of agencies, his 
headquarters remaining in St. Louis, 
on Jan. 1, 1903. 

In May, 1904, Mr. Buckner was pro- 
moted to the position of superinten- 
dent of agencies in the European de- 
partment, with headquarters in Paris, 
France, where he was actively en- 
gaged in developing the company’s 


by more than 
a million travelers 


No wonder the Benjamin Franklin 
has been approved by more than 
a million visitors to Philadelphia! 
Experienced travelers like its mod- 
ern service and comfort. They ap- 
preciate its convenient location. 
And their budgets approve the rates 
which make it the 
big hotel value 
in Philadelphia. 
1200 rooms and 
baths from $3.50. 


Complete fa- 
cilities for 
meetings, 
from small 
groups to 
conventions. 








THE 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 


Philadelphia 
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agency organization and new busi- 
ness until the outbreak of the World 
War. 

On May 13, 1925, the board of di- 
rectors elected him vice-president. He 
was elected chairman of the com- 
pany’s executive committee on June 
7, 1933. 

Together with his additional re- 
sponsibilities as executive vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Buckner is head of the 
250 agency men and 9000 agents in 
the United States and Canada, and is 
chairman of the annual convention of 
agency directors. 





U. S. Life Appoints 
Chicago Manager 


The recent announcement by the 
United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany of its appointment of Elmer L. 
Johnson as manager for Chicago and 
vicinity with offices at 510-12 Con- 
way Bldg., 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, is of more than ordinary in- 
terest because of the significant de- 
velopments taking place in_ this 
company of late. Back of the enlarg- 
ing of its Chicago facilities is the 
recently disclosed decision of the com- 
pany to increase and develop its activ- 
ities in both the domestic and for- 
eign fields on a broad and aggressive 
basis. Some of the steps already 
taken in this direction have attracted 
considerable attention in the insur- 
ance world. 

Mr. Johnson assumes his new re- 
sponsibilities with a sound back- 
ground of life insurance experience 
that will undoubtedly prove to be a 
valuable asset both to himself and to 
the U. S. Life. He has been a con- 
sistently steady producer and just re- 
cently won first prize in a new busi- 
ness drive in the home office of his 
former company, the Continental As- 
surance. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


ROM many points come indications that Americans 
F oe spending money—spending it as they haven’t 
spent it in some time. Alert life insurance agents should 
be able to lead many of these willing spenders to the 
dotted line. The National Retail Dry Goods Association 
lately estimated that sales during December would 
exceed $5,000,000,000; retail business in the first part 
of the month showed increases in all lines, but especially 
in luxury goods. Incidentally, the year 1935 had forty- 
one receivers of more than a million dollars each, ac- 
cording to the Internal Revenue Bureau, whereas in 
1934 only thirty-three had incomes of over a million. 
And it was recently reported that 1936’s record of busi- 
ness failures would be lower than in any year since 
1889, except 1919 and 1920. 

* ¢ 6 
HAT the railroads lose the shippers gain. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission last Saturday 
by a 9-2 vote declined to continue the emergency freight 
charges beyond their expiration at the end of this year. 
The Class I railroads are now hoping for a general 
upward revision of the rates; the I.C.C. hearings on 
their petition for the rate revision will begin on Jan- 
uary 6. The roads estimate that the surchages have 
been bringing them about $10,000,000 a month, but this 
is unlikely to be entirely lost, since lower shipping costs 
will stimulate increased traffic. 
oe =e 
HILE there were at the beginning of this week 
signs that the ship-workers’ strike might be 
settled—at least on the Pacific Coast—in the drive for 
industrial unionization, the plot, as they say, thickens. In 
the steel industry there has lately been a shift of com- 
pany union tepresentatives to the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization headed by John L. Lewis. Workers 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. have struck—employees of the latter 
company went out last week—and these walkouts, en- 
dorsed by John Lewis, are evidently not only part of 
the drive in the glass industry, but also connected with 
the move to organize the automotive industry, since much 
of this glass is used by car manufacturers. 
* ~ * 
OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
ended December 12 and 19, 1936, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


r Dec. 12 Dec. 19 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials . 160.07 160.57 161.04 158.90 
a  -sxcaas 43.47 44.09 44.15 42.39 
100 stocks ..... 125.09 125.63 125.98 123.95 
30 bonds ..... 103.83 104.07 104.01 103.38 
* 7 * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose 2% 
points last week to 79 per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates, adding that, while the present rate 
will doubtless continue for several weeks at least, fur- 
ther expansion will be hindered by shortages. 
* * Oo 
EPORTS of Germany’s need for breadstuffs sent 
wheat prices shooting up last week; net gains for 
wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade were 5% to 9% 
cents, while rye advanced by 10% to 13% cents. 
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...Opportunity in 1937 





Another Good Year 


‘[ "HE State Life again scored 

above general average in 
new business, 1936 vs. 1935... 
Quality of business continues 
to improve ... Policies from one 
day to 65 years, practical train- 
ing, continuous cooperation— 
all help to make State Life 
Agents successful... 


Agency opportunities for those 
qualified. 


@ THE @ 


STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indiana 


Purely Mutual 1937 


1894 


























“| Never Knew that Ads Could 
Create So Much Comment” 


—Says Roy McGuire, of Brownwood, one of the South- 
land Life’s steadiest producers, speaking of the South- 
land Life’s “ladder ads,” which are helping Roy and 
nearly fifty other Southland Life representatives sell 
business, too. 

With a Southland Life contract you, too, could be 
eligible for this advertising that really advertises. 

For information concerning agency contract, address 
First Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, or Vice-President 
and Agency Manager Col. W. E. Talbot. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


HOME OFFICE...DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Myrick Agency Holds 
Field Club Meeting 


When the Julian S. Myrick Agency 
of the Mutual Life of New York held 
its second annual Field Club Con- 
vention, at the Bankers Club, New 
York, during “Insurance Week,” so- 
called, the subjects discussed divided 
themselves, as does this account of 
it, chiefly into selling and business 
life insurance. Beginning with a 
luncheon, the meeting continued till 
after 6 p. m., providing the many who 
attended with New Year supplies of 
production power. 

In his happily extended introduc- 
tory remarks, Mr. Myrick explained 
that this convention was held later 
than the previous one because this 
year a political campaign had been 
occupying men’s minds. He then re- 
ported on certain features of the life 
presidents’ meeting, where 92 per cent 
of insurance in force was represented, 
and quoted statistics on the growth 
of insurance, notably those given by 
Guy W. Cox, president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, on the invest- 
ments of life insurance companies. 

Touching on various kinds of pol- 
icy, Mr.. Myrick said that the Ordi- 
nary Life was the best and warned 
against the danger to the public in 
“trick policies,” which by their spe- 
cial names give wrong impressions. 
The endowment annuity he also com- 
mended and said of the Social Secur- 
ity Act that, “however amended, it 
is here to stay and is making people 
retirement-income-conscious.” Single- 
premium, 10-year endowment policies 
he considered better investments for 
the small investor than the “baby 
bonds” of which the Government has 
sold about half a billion dollars’ 
worth. He termed inflation rather an 
excuse for not making sales than a 
real danger. 

Various pieces of company and 
agency literature were distributed to 
each guest at the luncheon, and Mr. 
Myrick commented on several of 
them, especially an A.B.C. Tax Cal- 
culator. He also stressed the value 
of insurance education, adding, “I am 
proud of the insurance journals. 
There is, for instance, The Spectator, 
which gets out each year a valuable 
Prominent Patrons Number, with the 
testimony of prominent people. For- 
rest Morton has an article in it that 
it would pay any one of you dividends 
to get and read carefully.” 

Three of the convention’s features 
that were concerned with general 
selling were the talk and demonstra- 
tion by Mrs. Anna Grad, the agency’s 
educational director, on “Probes and 
Consolidations;” an address (not re- 
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leased to the public) on “Mutual Life 
Dividends 1937” by Joseph B. Mac- 
lean, associate actuary of the Mutual 
Life, and a Movietone showing of 
“Sales Presentation Stays Presented” 
by Professors Borden and Busse of 
New York University. 


Department ‘Conservator’ 


Of Cosmopolitan Assets 


A judgment for $191,300, handed 
down by District Judge Shepherd in 
favor of a group of policyholders and 
interveners, resulted in action last 
week whereby the Nebraska insurance 
department took over the Cosmopoli- 
tan Old Line Life Insurance Company 
of Lincoln. At the time of the move, 
it was pointed out by the parties that 
the company is solvent and that the 
Nebraska commissioner is authorized 
and directed to assume custody and 
control of all property of the com- 
pany until further court order or un- 


Glenn Claypool Resigns 
FromContinentalCompany 


The board of directors of the Con. 
tinental Assurance Company, Chicago, 
at its meeting held on December 17 
received the resignation of Glenn F, 
Claypool as executive vice-president 
and director, to become effective on 
December 31. The board accepted 
the resignation, and in connection 
therewith authorized President 
Behrens to make the following state- 
ment: 

“Mr. Claypool’s resignation as of- 
ficer and director was on his initiative 
and was accepted by the board with 
much regret. He has been associated 
with the Continental Assurance Com- 
pany for a period of twenty-four 
years, first as its agent at Toledo and 
and subsequently as superintendent 
of agencies at the home office, then 
as vice-president, and for the past 
eight years as executive vice-president 
and chief operating officer. To him 
more than to anyone else is due the 
credit for the upbuilding of the life 
insurance business of the company. 








til relieved by other due process. Thus 
the department becomes “conserva- 
tor” and neither liquidator nor re- 
ceiver, at least at the time. 











tion, once initiated. 





BIG BROTHERS 


ESPONSIBILITY as well as honor goes with 
the C.L.U. degree. That John Hancock holders 

of the degree are not content to rest on their laurels 
was signified in a recent pledge made by this group to 
act as “Big Brothers” to new men in the business, both 
in attracting them to it and in fostering their ambi- 


Such personal interest by good men in life insurance 
in making the calling attractive to other good men is 
one of the best means of building a stronger agency 
personnel. In every profession, leadership is character- 
ized by a live interest in bringing along new blood. 
Life insurance leaders, whether or not they are mem- 
bers of the C.L.U., have this sense to a high degree. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 








































































































ns W AY DOWN E AST tivating spirit, are entitled to more than passing men- 
tion for their efforts this year. Decorations were of a 
pany high order and assembling the “artists” was a work of 
By TOM EAGAN no small proportions. The program carried out the 
Ae OMEHOW h h jocular spirit of the affair and the many “advts” (copy 
oe “ - bis nol na png ingrin Mutual home and space furnished free) could well appear in a bur- 
7 office seems to have a flair for doing things just lesque number of “Judge” without change or apology. 
enn F, right. I first noticed this some years ago, shortly after 
>sident the present home office building was opened. It was 7 
ive on Christmas week and one evening as I drove into Spring- 
cepted field I was greeted by a vast display of candles, one to age rye & COOKS’ TOURS (they are Springfield, 
rection each of the many windows in the building, that exuded Mass., general agents) occupied the back cover and 
>sident a color and warmth that I have never forgotten nor offered to the public a “Complete line of keytainers, 
state- seen elsewhere. Something friendly and home-like, paper weights, blotters, scratch pads, dime banks, 
something cheery and personal was carried to onlookers. matches and policy wallets.” In small type, due to its 
as of- ° comparative “unimportance” is a notation underneath, 
tiative “Also life insurance and annuities.” Altogether it was 
1 with T seemed to me that the same spirit was abroad more a friendly and personal gesture and entertainment and 
ciated recently when the first of the season’s parties was fitted into the spirit of the occasion. 
: Com- held in the Assembly Hall of the Massachusetts Mutual 
y-four home office. The gathering, under the leadership of = = 
lo and W. G. Chapman, was smart and gay and the entertain- 
endent ment during the eight vaudeville sketches had its basis 
, then in the artful humor of accomplished home office em- ? COMPANY REPORTS 
> past ployees. Everyone turns out for these gatherings, The State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., reports that 
sident usually three of which are run during the year, and no November, with a lead in paid business of 18.23 per cent 
o him casual observer would guess that the audience had a ome November, 1935, is the fifteenth month in which a 
ue the bond of common employment. From the newest office gain has been made. For the first eleven months of 1936 
1e life boy up to the highest officers, they are there to enjoy the company has shown a paid business increase of 12.10 
ny. themselves, and they fall to it with a will. per cent over the same period last year. 
Paid life insurance during November for the Columbian 
Thu ° National Life of Boston was the largest for any month in 
‘ pees HE publicity and stage committee members, of which more than five years, according to a statement by Vice- 
a it James M. Blake, manager of field service, is a mo- President A. A. McFall. 
lien 
Companies reporting: American Central, Bankers Life, Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 
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Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
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Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
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oans . 
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With the Editors 


Don't Sell Aspirin Short 


ae coming boom may be a 
blessing to the investor, but it is 
likely to prove a hard nut to crack 
for those who make investment 
policies. Investments are there for 
the supreme purpose of making a 
profit, except in times of emerg- 
ency where security of the invest- 
ment is even preferred to its prof- 
itability. So it has been for the last 
few years when the scarcity of 
sound opportunities forced life in- 
surance companies to invest a very 
substantial amount of their funds 
in government securities, which 
seemed more secure if less profit- 
able. 

Now the financial situation is 
undergoing basic changes. Profits 
are making a convincing come- 
back; investment opportunities 


are broadening with the expansion 
of profitable industrial activity. 
As the tide of business fluctuates 
toward the level of prosperity, the 
factor of investment security will 
gradually give way to the factor 
of investment profitability. This 


trend in itself is likely to force a 
change in the conservative finan- 
cial policies of life insurance com- 
panies. 

Moreover, as tax revenue in- 
creases along with rising profits, 
as relief needs diminish with ex- 
panding employment and better 
earnings, the financial needs of the 
federal government are bound to 
show a proportionate decrease. 
The government bond market has 
yielded poor returns in the past; 
it will offer even smaller opportu- 
nities in the future. Finally, policy- 
holders may be expected to have 
a voice in the matter of returns on 
their investments. Small interest 
payments due to low income from 
government securities were here- 
tofore accepted because there was 


no choice. From now on, they will 
have to stand comparison with 
yields from other sources. 

It is up to the life insurance 
companies to prove once more that 
they are capable of offering the 
public not only secure but attrac- 
tive investment opportunities. 


Broadened Scope 


O one, hearing the intensive 

discussions which featured 
the recent annual meeting of the 
Life Advertisers Association in 
Chicago, could fail to be impressed 
by two facts: the seriousness with 
which the members dealt with the 
detail of their tasks, and the cer- 
tainty that the horizon of life in- 
surance advertising duties has 
widened materially in the past few 
years. Once concentrating on 
mere advertising as such, the men 
engaged in advertising life insur- 
ance have expanded the scope of 
their work until now it includes 
even moves toward agency re- 
cruiting and, what is perhaps 
more important, stress on conser- 
vation both directly to the public 
and to the policyholder through 
inspired agency effort. 

Definitely pertinent to this was 
the fact that association studies 
ways and means whereby adver- 
tisers can aid in reducing auto- 
mobile accidents by making 
agents “accident conscious” and 
by directionalizing such copy ap- 
peals as are intended solely or 
partially for public consumption. 

The broadened scope of adver- 
tisers’ efforts, in the United States 
as well as in Canada, was clearly 
outlined in the greetings from the 
Life Advertisers Association of 
Canada which were brought to 
the convention by W. J. Cowls, 
president of that organization, 


who said, in part: “There was a 
time when our institutional adver- 
tisements in Canada were strictly 
sales ads, but in the past year or 
two, Canadian companies have 
not been unmindful of their obli- 
gations to policyholders in point- 
ing out to them that in the final 
analysis they are the real owners 
of bonds and mortgages which are 
affected by unjust legislation and 
that they work against their own 
interests when they advocate the 
carrying out of the principles of 
those who cry for annihilation of 
interest and reduction of debt 
principal without regard to the 
debtor’s ability to pay.” 
Elaborating on this theme and 
bringing the agents’ point of view 
on life insurance advertising to 
the meeting, Alexander E. Patter- 
son, president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, 
flatly declared: “Nothing seems 
to us (the agents) more impor- 
tant at this time than effective ad- 
vertising because the rising se- 
curity markets tend to blot out 
the ‘best investment’ idea in our 
business unless the public is kept 
life insurance conscious through 
advertising. Frank statements of 
the value and need of life insur- 
ance to the American public, at the 
present moment, seem most ad- 
visable.” The agent himself has 
been a factor in “institutional ad- 
vertising” but the time has come 
for the life advertisers to aid him 
with sustained effort. All indus- 
tries are tending in this direction, 
declared the agency leader, and 
the life insurance agent now 
bluntly asks his advertisers “To 
give consideration and careful 
thought, plus some action, to the 
matter of institutional advertising 
both in magazines and daily news- 
papers throughout the country.” 
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